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by Barbara Verity 
On-unionized, non- 
N academic employees at 
Concordia University 
will receive a 4.13% across- 
the-board salary increase this 
year, retroactive to Jan. 1, 
1985, as a result of negotia- 
tions completed last Thursday 
between CUNASA and the ad- 
ministration. 

The settlement consists of a 
2.26% cost-of-living increase 
and an additional sum of 
1.87% provided by the Québec 
government. The extra funds 
come from money left over 
when the government shifted 
its salary budget year from a 
June-May time frame to the 
current Jan.-Dec. period. 

The increase is retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1985 for employees on 
staff since at least Jan. 1, 
1984; those who arrived later 
in 1984 will receive a 2.26% in- 
crease as of Jan. 1, 1985, 
followed by a 1.87% increase 
on June 1, 1985. All increases 
apply until Dec. 31, 1985, 
when salary negotiations 
resume once again. 

Employees classified as O 
(Office), S (Secretary), or T 
(Technician) who have reach- 
ed the maximum salary within 
their job classification, will 
have that maximum increased 






No hike in tuition 
for 85 


niversity tuition fees will not be increased in Québec 
Ur year for either domestic or foreign students, Yves 

Bérubé, minister of Higher Education, Science and 
Technology, announced in a recent statement. 





















by 2.26%. They will also 
receive 1.87% as a lump sum 
payment. The minimum salary 
for these jobs, however, will 
not be increased. As a result, 
an employee starting now at 
the University will be hired at 
the same minimum salary as 
previous employees were, with 
the 2.26% increase not apply- 
ing. 

The increase and retroactive 
payment will be included on 
the April 12 paycheck. 

The President of CUNASA 
(Concordia University Non- 
Academic Staff Association), 
Bill Raso, says the salary boost 
is more than he had expected. 
“It’s great. I’m sorry that 
there wasn’t more, but you 
can’t kick a gift horse in the 
mouth.’’. 

No merit exercise is included 
in this year’s increase because 
CUNASA and the administra- 
tion wanted to avoid the pro- 
blems that accompanied last 
autumn’s merit increase. Raso 
says CUNASA currently has a 
committee studying a method 
for paying merit. Once a 
model is agreed upon by 
CUNASA and the Department 
of Human Resources, it will be 
included as part of negotia- 

(See ‘‘Salary’’ on page 4) 
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However, an assessment of the situation is needed, he 
stated. Since it has not yet been studied, the Minister says he 
is not in a position to raise fees. 

Bérubé has said earlier this year that domestic student fees 
may rise for the 1985-86 year since they are roughly half the 
level of Ontario and since tuition constitutes one of the key 
sources of universities’ income. 

A proposal to introduce differential fees for Canadian 
students from outside Québec was shelved earlier this year. 
Their fees would have risen about $1,000. Fees for foreign 
students, who pay nearly $6,000, will also stay the same. 

For the past 15 years, Québec government policy has been 
that if a university raises its fees, the extra funds brought in as 
a result would be deducted from the grants given it by the 
government. Asa result, the university would be no further 
ahead financially, and it would probably have fewer students 
registering. although not strictly a government freeze on tui- 
tion, the policy amounts to the same thing since universities 
have no incentive to hike fees. B.V 
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Assoc. Prof. of Art History f aurier Lacroix. left, and Assoc: Prof. of Cinema and Photography 
Thomas Waugh, right, discussed with the Thursday Report the recently released report on Cana- 
dian/Québec Issues Within Fine Arts. 


Fine Arts report calls for more 
Canadian/ Québec content 


by Zonia Keywan 

hould Canadian content 
fy be specifically promoted 

in the arts? That’s the 
question that has long been 
debated in Canadian arts 
circles. And as it relates to 
course and program offerings, 
it is now being discussed in 
Concordia’s Fine Arts Facul- 
ty. 

The stimulus for this discus- 
sion is the recently-released 
Report of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Canadian/Québec 
Issues Within Fine Arts. The 
report was submitted last 
month to the Faculty Council 
and is now being considered 
by the Fine Arts Curriculum 
Coordinating Committee. 
Compiled by Laurier Lacroix, 
Associate Professor in the 
Department of Art History, 
Thomas Waugh, Associate 
Professor in the Department 
of Cinema and Photography, 


and Christopher Jackson, 
Associate Professor in the 
Department of Music 


(presently on sabbatical), the 
report assesses the existing 
Canadian/Québec content of 
programs in Fine Arts, ex- 
amines student and faculty at- 
titudes to the issue and makes 
recommendations for the 
future. 


“Why is the issue of Cana- 
dian/Québec content being 
raised at the present time? ‘‘A 
lot of us are concerned about 
it and always have been,’’ ex- 
plains Thomas Waugh. ‘‘The 
question came up specifically 
when one of our departments 
suggested cutting a course in 
Canadian studies due to a lack 
of student interest. But the 
issue of Canadian content is 
being talked about throughout 
the whole cultural community. 
There’s the concern about the 
American media invasion 
through pay TV; there was the 
recent flap about the Gaudieri 
appointment at the Montreal 
Museum. The question has 
become increasingly urgent 
since the last election, because 
the Conservative government 
is cutting back on the Canada 
Council, the CBC, the Na- 
tional Film Board. A lot of 
our students are very concern- 
ed. They’re asking, ‘Will I be 


_able to get a grant?’ ‘Will I 


find a job in the arts in 
Canada?’ ”’ 
Large Faculty 

The Fine Arts Faculty at 
Concordia has the largest stu- 
dent body of any such faculty 
in Canada. Twenty-five hun- 
dred full and part-time 
students are enrolled in the 


Faculty’s dozen or so depart- 
ments. As the report of the Ad 
Hoc Committee points out, 
many of these students get lit- 
tle or no exposure to Canadian 
or Québec art works during 
the course of their studies. On- 
ly Art History, Film Studies 

(See ‘“‘Report’’ on page 2) 


The Victoria School was 
the late 19th Century home 
to one of Montreal’s first 
Protestant Schools. Now it 
is used by Concordia for in- 
tramural sports, and today, 
it is the subject of The 
Thursday Report’s 10 part 
Heritage series. Pages 8 and 
9. 

eee 

Consumer advocate Phil 
Edmonston suggests a four 
step method to lobbying for 
better treatment of con- 
sumers. Page 3. 

tee 

How to stimulate creative 
thinking was the topic of 
two. day-long workshops 
held last week at the west 
end campus. Page 4. 
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Status of Women 
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1985, respectively. 


Report 


(Continued from page 1) 


and Theatre offer courses 
specifically devoted to Cana- 
dian/Québec works. Other 
departments may cover Cana- 
dian or Québec content within 
survey courses, depending on 
the choices of study materials 
made by individual instruc- 
tors. Some teachers of studio 
courses use works of Canadian 
artists as examples in their in- 
struction; others do not. 
Another problem, says the 
report, is the serious lack of 
Canadian teaching materials 
— books, slides and other 
resources’ — that can be used 
in the classroom or studio. 

To gauge prevailing at- 
titudes to the question of 
Canadian/Québec content in 
Fine Arts programs, Lacroix 
and Waugh circulated a five- 
point questionnaire among 
students in the Faculty and a 
nine-point questionnaire 
among instructors. Because 
Concordia’s Fine Arts Depart- 
ments are scattered over four 
different location on the 
downtown and west end cam- 
puses, distribution of the ques- 
tionnaires proved difficult and 
response levels were low: out 
of 142 full and part-time facul- 
ty members, 33 replied; out 


SOSSOOSCOOCOOSOOSOCOCOOOOOOSD 


Nominations 


DOOSOCOCOOOOOOOSD 


Due to an error in last week’s THURSDAY 
REPORT the deadlines for nominations for 
membership on The Committee on the Status of 
Women and for the position of Advisor to the Rec- 
tor on the Status of Women were incorrectly 
reported as being March 15, 1985, and March 1, 


The deadlines for both nominations have in fact 
been extended until April 1, 1985. 

For full details about both positions refer to The 
THURSDAY REPORT issue of March 7, 1985. 



























2,500 students, 289 answered 
the questionnaire. However, 


says Lacroix, the report’s 
compilers were not disap- 
pointed: ‘‘I think the 


responses were representative. 
We got an expression of all 
possible positions and if we 
didn’t have quantity, we had 
quality of replies.’’ 

Waugh adds, ‘‘We expected 
a greater level of apathy on the 
issue. We were surprised that 
the responses we got were so 
thoughtful, so committed to 
the idea of discussing the 
issue.”’ 


Student Response 


Responses sent in by the 
students were approximately 
evenly divided between those 
concerned about the presence 
of Canadian/Québec content 
in their courses and those un- 
concerned. (For a sampling of 
student and faculty opinions, 
see below). Strongest concern 
about the issue was expressed 
by students in Cinema and 
Studio programs. Those tak- 
ing Dance, Art History, 
Graphic Design and the 
general Fine Arts program 
seemed to be least concerned. 
Among faculty respondents, 
teachers of Art History, 
Theatre, Music and 
Cinema/ Photography express- 
ed the greatest degree of con- 
cern. Response from part-time 
instructors was particularly 
strong. 


Didn’t say 
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he’d resign 


To the Editor: 

Your article in the March 7 
Thursday Report on a recent 
meeting of Arts and Science 
Faculty Council states that I 
threatened to resign at one 
point in the debate, and later 
‘stopped short of resigning’’. 
This is incorrect. 

At no point in the meeting 
did I say I intended to resign. 
What I said was that I found 
the remarks made by certain 
members of Faculty Council 
to be cynical, and that I did 
not want to waste my time 
working on planning and tran- 
sition problems, as Steering 
Committee had been asked to 
do by resolution of Faculty 
Council, if members of Coun- 
cil felt that it was inap- 
propriate for the Faculty’s 
highest academic body to take 
any position which might limit 
the freedom of the new Dean 
to organize the administration 
of the Faculty. I agreed with 
Prof. Langford’s view that 
Council’s silence would be an 
abdication of its responsibility 
to the Faculty. I did say that if 
Council decided that it was not 
interested in some of the work 
Steering Committee had been 
mandated to do, then I saw no 
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point in doing it, and I might 
as well resign from Steering 
Committee. But I did not say I 
would resign. In fact, when I 
sensed that my comments were 
being interpreted by some 
members as a prelude to my 
resignation, I intervened to say 
that this was not my intention, 
and later urged Prof Langford 
to reconsider his decision to 
resign. 

The reorganization of Arts 
and Science was debated in 
Faculty Council for over two 
years. It is not particularly sur- 
prising that the debate was 
often heated — the total 
reorganization of such a large 
Faculty would generate con- 
troversy in most universities. 
The Board of Governors has 
recently legislated the major 
elements of a new structure, 
but it is left to the Faculty to 
fill in most details. Council is 
now facing the dilemma of 
deciding to what extent it is 







appropriate for the members 
of the Faculty (through its 
Council) to declare to the 
future Dean what some of the 
details should be. It is natural 
that this question perplexes 
members of Council, but it is 
unfortunate and frustrating 
that the mandate given to 
Steering Committee in 
January is also being question- 
ed (although it has not formal- 
ly been reconsidered through a 
motion). 

In spite of the 
disagreements, I believe Coun- 
cil is acting in good faith and 
wants Steering Committee to 
proceed with its work. I will 
continue to participate as long 
as I feel the work is not in 
vain. 


Yours sincerely, 

H.W. Proppe 

Member, Steering Committee 
Arts & Science Faculty Coun- 
cil 





One issue raised by the 
report, although not analyzed 
in depth, is the correlation bet- 
ween faculty members’ places 
of education or artistic forma- 
tion and their degree of con- 
cern about Canadian/Québec 
content in courses. In general, 
instructors educated in 
Canada showed a greater 
degree of concern for the issue 
than those educated elsewhere. 
But like most Fine Arts 
faculties across the country, 
Concordia’s Fine Arts Faculty 
has a high proportion of 
members educated outside the 
country (50%). One reason for 
this is that until recently, 
Canadian universities did not 
offer graduate degrees in such 
Fine Arts disciplines as pain- 
ting, art education, cinema 
and others. In some cases, it is 
still necessary to go to the 
United States to obtain ad- 
vanced degrees. 

Although the results from 
the questionnaires are in- 
conclusive, Waugh and 
Lacroix take the view that 
more heed must be paid to 
Canadian/Québec art works 
in future programs of the Fine 
Arts Faculty. ‘‘I can’t con- 
ceive of any other industrializ- 
ed country in the West where 
the profile of national culture 
is so low,’’ laments Waugh. 
‘Students have little 


knowledge of Canadian art 
and artists. The university 
must play a role in supporting 
local material, encouraging 
local artists. We have to give 
students the choice of studying 
Canadian content. So far there 
has been little choice and the 
attitude to Canadian culture 
has not been positive.’ 


Recommendations 


The compilers of the report 
make a number of recommen- 
dations for increasing Cana- 
dian/Quebec content in the 
Faculty’s offerings. They ex- 
press their recommendations 
in terms of two principles: 
‘affirmative action’’, which 
would encourage the use of 
Canadian materials, whenever 
possible, in the place of 
foreign ones; and 
‘“‘non-ghettoization’’, which 
stresses that Canadian/- 
Québec content should not be 


limited exclusively to 
*‘Canadian’’ or ‘‘Québec’’ 
courses. 


The report of the Ad Hoc 
Committee has already 
brought about one concrete 
result: Beginning in 1986-87, a 
cross-departmental course on 
Canadian visual and perform- 
ing arts will be offered to 
students outside the Fine Arts 
Faculty. More changes may 


flow from the meetings 
Lacroix and Waugh are now 
organizing with the members 
of each department within the 
Fine Arts Faculty, in order to 
discuss how the suggestions 
made in the report can be im- 
plemented. 

‘*T think the main role of the 
report was to evaluate the pre- 
sent situation,’’ says Lacroix. 
“‘The next step is out of our 
hands. The issue has to be 
taken up by the rest of the 
Faculty. We hope we will have 
started a public debate.”’ 


A sample of responses 


Students: 

‘““Why always the labels? If 
it is good, constructive work, 
and relevant to the material in 
the course it should be seen.”’ 
Cinema 2 FT 

‘“‘Perhaps make a general 
Fine Arts course on Canadian 
art mandatory...’’ Cinema 1 
FT 


Faculty: : 

“I feel that a theatre depart- 
ment should be reflection of 
its community.’’ Theatre FT 

‘I hate nationalism of any 
colour, and I consider the arts 
as a communication... able to 
transcend the limitations im- 
posed by nationalism.’’ Music 


’ FT 





Sterling Stuckey, History Professor at Northwestern University, speaks tonight at 8:30 p.m. in 
Room 937,Henry F. Hall Bldg. on ‘‘African Ceremony and American Slavery: The Fusion of 
African Ethnic Groups and the Building of Community’’. Cultural links between Africa and 
Black America are seen in these two photos, the top one being an appliquéd gown from Ghana, 
and the bottom, a quilt by Harriet Powers in Georgia. 






















Lemon-aid man gives guide to lobbying 


by Alastair Sutherland 

Onsumer advocate Phil 
Edmonston, author of 

the Lemon-Aid Car 
Guide and President of the 
Automobile Protection 
Association (APA), spoke at 
Concordia last week, telling 
those present they should 
never consider ‘‘giving up the 
good fight’’. 


“*You can beat the system, 
even if they throw everything 
they’ve got at you,” said Ed- 
monston, a former Ralph 
Nader associate now living in 
Montreal. ‘“There may be less 
people willing to stand up 
these days, but those who do 
stand up get more attention. 
Change can easily be invok- 
ed.” 


Edmonston was one of 15 
people invited to speak at last 
week’s five day Community 
Politics and the Law Con- 
ference, sponsored by the 
Concordia Policial Science 
Department, Concordia 
Council of Student Life, Vice- 
Rector Academic Office, 
Graduate Students’ Associa- 
tion and Community Politi- 
cian. and the Law Students 
Association. The conference 
dealt with the techniques of 
community and political ac- 
tivism — organization, legal 
self help, employment, and 
lobbying, the latter being Ed- 
monstons’ topic. 

‘““We’re a bunch of com- 
promisers in Canada; we don’t 
like to complain. But unless 
you develop the ability to lob- 
by individually you’re part of 
the problem,’’ stated Ed- 


monston, who listed the four 
keys to successful lobbying — 
information, mobilization, 
litigation and legislation. 


Four Steps 


‘“‘The first step is to spread 
the word, get the information 
out, determine your adver- 
saries and allies,’ he said. 
‘‘Know the rules for setting up 
press conferences, get in touch 
with open line shows, learn 
how to prepare and package a 
story or press communiqué. 


“‘The next step is to 
mobilize. Get people involved; 
give them something to do. 
Give yourself a name, like the 
Rusty Ford Owners Associa- 
tion. 


“Then there’s litigation — 
make the. judiciary aware of 
the type of cases occuring on 
the grass roots level: There’s 
small claims court, class action 
suits, legal aid. You can use 
the Charter of Rights and 
Freedoms and the Freedom 
and Information Act. 


‘Finally there’s legislation, 
and it’s simply a matter of 
radicalizing the judiciary by 
the force of the number of 
cases you bring before them.”’ 


Edmonston remarked that 
when ‘dealing with a corpora- 
tion, a lobbyist must also 
remember to appeal to a 
businessman’s sense of profit. 


‘‘Forget about their sense of 
charity — they gave at the of- 
fice — or their sense of Chris- 
tianity — that’s for Sunday. 


The only way is to hit them 
where they live — sales,”’ he 
said. 

Many excuses 

In the course of his 16 years 
with the APA, Edmonston 
said he has heard car com- 
panies come up with every 
conceivable excuse for 
automobile failure, from en- 
vironmental factors (bird ex- 
crement, acid rain) to con- 
sumer misuse (damage caused 
by the driver pushing too hard 
on the windshield wiper fluid 
button, causing the fluid to 
spray up and corrode the roof 
of the car). Nevertheless, he 
said the APA wins about 80 % 
of the cases it brings to court, 
mostly in out of court set- 
tlements. 

In Edmonston’s view, in- 
adequate financing should 
never be a problem for lob- 
byists or consumer groups. 

“<T’ve never seen a group fail 
because of lack of money,”’ he 
declared. ‘‘Lack of money is 
usually just a convenient ex- 
cuse.”” 

Edmonston also said the 
“‘system’’ is run by a handful 
of active people in various 
organizations; a good lobbyist 
should have a ‘‘tough hide, be 
sure he or she is right, and 
watch out for demagoguery’’. 
Picketing a newspaper is one 
way to improve the press 
coverage of your cause, he ad- 
ded. 

“‘The Montreal Star would 
never attend APA press con- 
ferences, so we picketed them 
and called the other papers,” 
he recalled. ‘‘They never miss- 
ed another press conference.” 
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dia Cinema Prof. Roger Cantin and Danyéle 

Patenaude, has won the Golden Reel award as the 
highest grossing Canadian film of 1984, earning $850,000 in 
less than six months. It is the first French language film to 
achieve this. The English version of the film, The Dog Who 
Stopped the War’’, is currently in theatres... 


Canadian colleges and universities have signed a $5 million 
agreement with the Canadian International Development 
Agency (CIDA) for a program of human resource develop- 
ment involving seven educational and research centres in In- 
donesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore and Thailand. 
The program, funded by the agency, will extend over five 
years and involve more than 225 person months. Under the 
agreement, the Association of Universities and Colleges of 
Canada (AUCC) and the Association of Canadian Communi- 
ty Colleges (ACCC) will recruit specialists from Canadian 
post secondary institutions to go to the centres and set up new 
programs of study, organize training seminars and undertake 
research in such fields as tropical biology, agriculture, 
medicine, archeology and public health. Personnel from the 
centres, administered by the South East Asian Ministers of 
Education Organization (SEAMEO), will also be brought to 
Canada for advanced training and research. 

There are several new employees and some internal 
transfers at the downtown campus. George Balouxis is the 
new Communications Consultant in the Computer Centre; 
Michael Keefe is Supervisor, Studio Facilities, Audio-Visual 
Department; Josy Cirella, Salary Administration Clerk, 
Human Resources; Anne-Marie Craig, Secretary, Civil 
Engineering; Marie Hooper, Secretary, Campus Ministry; 
Sandra Rozansky, Secretary, Off-Campus Education; Lyn 
Lewis, Senior Clerk, Security Department. 


L a Guerre des Tuques, the film co-authored by Concor- 
















CUNASA to 
hold election 


he deadline for nominations to posts on the CUNASA 

| (Concordia University Non-Academic Staff Associa- 

‘tion) Executive Committee and Classification Councils 

is 5 p.m., Tuesday, April 2. Elections will be held in mid- 
April. 

The Executive Committee consists of the President, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President, Vice President Liaison, Treasurer and 
Secretary. Classification Councils represent groups within the 
staff, such as secretaries. Only CUNASA members can run, 
nominate or vote. 

Nominations must be signed by and agreed to by the can- 
didate, and must have the signature of five CUNASA: 
members. Nominees must provide a pensketch of 100 words 
or less with their nominations. 

Nominations are to be submitted to Cathe Shannon, Chief 
Returning Officer, BC-116, SGW Campus. 


B.V. 


FACULTY FOOTNOTES 


Faculty Footnotes is a regular monthly 
series, which began in February in The Thurs- 
day Report and covers events in each of the 
Faculties of Concordia. Help us report the 
news in your Department by writing to 
BC-213 or calling Sandra Wills at 8497. The 
next deadline is March 21. 
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Author reads her work 
_as part of 10th Anniversary 


by Susan Gray 


arguerite Andersen, 
professor, critic and 
creative writer, read 


from her fiction last Thursday 
in the Vanier Library. Her 
reading was part of the 10th 
Anniversary series, ‘‘Pratiques 
de V’écriture au féminin,”’ 
sponsored by the Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute, which con- 
tinued with the readings of 
Gail Scott yesterday and has 
France Théoret scheduled for 
March 27. 

Andersen, now Chairperson 
of the French Studies Depart- 
ment at the University of 
Guelph, taught at Loyola bet- 
ween 1965 and 1973. Together 
with English Prof. Katherine 
Waters, Andersen started the 
first Canadian inter- 
disciplinary Womens’ Studies 
course in 1971. An anthology 
of writings, Mother was not a 
Person, was edited by 
Andersen as a result of the 
course and sold 6,000 copies. 
Andersen has contiued to be 
active in the field of feminist 
research by writing essays and 


journal, Resources for 
Feminist Research, which is 
published in Toronto. She has 
also written a critical book 
about Québécois writer Nicole 
Brossard, due for release 
shortly. 

When she walked onto the 
stage in the Vanier Library, 
Andersen confided to her au- 
dience that she had many 
memories of this room for it 
was here that she had attended 
meetings of the Loyola Facul- 
ty Association as its president 
several years ago. Andersen 
proceeded to .read from her 
two completed works of fic- 
tion, De mémoire de femme, a 
novel (Prix de Journal de 
Montréal, 1983) and 
V’autrement pareille, a collec- 
tion of prose-poems. 

De mémoire de femme is 
the semi-autobiographical 
story of a university professor 
who becomes transformed as a 
result of discovering feminism 
and her own creativity. One of 
the most interesting passages 
read from the novel describes 
how the protagonist has been 
unable to devote herself to her 


creative writing for most of 
her life. She attributes the pro- 
blem to the overriding in- 
fluence of her father who, asa 
writer himself, provided an en- 
viable but difficult model for 
his daughter. L’autrement 
pareille concentrates on the 
mother-daughter relationship 
as seen from both points of 
view. In her writing, Andersen 
often employes images of 
domesticity to depict this rela- 
tionship of ‘‘terrible 
closeness’’ wherein both 
mother and daughter often 
find it difficult to separate 
from one another without 
becoming completely detach- 
ed. 


Judging from the audience 
reaction, L’autrement pareille 
and De mémoire de femme 
contain an intensity and 
honesty that makes them im- 
mediately accessible to readers 
of both sexes. 


Andersen is presently work- 
ing on a satirical novel and 
writing a play with a collective 
of Ontario Francophone 
women. 


articles and editing a bilingual 


How to think more creatively 


by Barbara Verity 
hink of the most outrageous solutions to a 
i problem and you’re on your way to 
breaking out of rigid thinking patterns 
and achieving greater creativity, participants in 
workshops held last Friday and Saturday at the 
west end campus learned. 

It’s all part of the CoRT IV method of 
developing lateral thinking and creative pro- 
blem solving, devised by Edward de Bono and 
translated into workshop form by Dawson Col- 
lege Prof. Fred Rosensveig. 

Workshop participants did various exercises, 
both individually and by group, to stimulate 
creative thinking. Underlying the process is the 
belief that creativity is not a mysterious power 
possessed by a select few, but rather belongs to 
all of us. Unfortunately, we too often fall into 
thought patterns bound by being too analytical, 
logical or judgemental, from which we seldom 
stray to discover new ideas or even just to find 
new combinations of old ones. 

In one exercise, each participant received 
from another a random word, say ‘‘airplane’’, 
and a problem, say “‘how to free one’s writing 
from clichés’’. The person with this particular 
problem had to combine the word and the pro- 
blem to come up with solutions, both 
outrageous or otherwise. 

Some solutions? ‘‘Get up into the air to see 
the world differently; scare yourself silly so as 
to break into new ideas; fall off and while heal- 
ing do more writing.’’ As Rosensveig says, “An 
outrageous idea can be used not for its own 
sake but as a stepping stone in order to get a 
new idea.” 

What happens while doing such an exercise is 
a free flow of ideas through the mind. And one 
of those ideas might just turn out to be both in- 
novative and useful. But most startling of all is 
the realization that by doing various exercises 


one can deliberately stimulate one’s mind to 
more creative thinking. 

Exercises such as this one through the day 
were interspersed with comments by Rosensveig 
on the theory behind the practise. Such 
statements by him as: ‘‘Judging is the death of 
creativity’’, and, ‘‘Humour is a most essential 
way of creative thinking’’. 

Rosensveig presents suggestions on how to 
think more creatively. ‘‘In most situations there 
is a dominant idea and in order to find new 
ideas you may have to detect the dominant idea 
and then escape from it.’’ He also suggests 
challenging concepts to see if they are the only 
way of doing things. 

The event was organized by the Learning 
Development Office and the Lacolle Centre for 
Educational Innovation. A similar set of day- 
long workshops was held in February. Par- 
ticipants attended from Concordia as well as 
the public, with man being teachers seeking to 
improve teaching methods. 
tions when salaries next come 
up for review. 

Human Resources Director 
Susan O’Reilly pointed out the 
difficulty of having a merit 
component in the absence of a 
tried and true performance 
evaluation program for staff. 
With such a program only now 
coming into. place, CUNASA 
and the administration 
mutually agreed to have an 
across-the-board increase. A 
merit component may be in- 
cluded next year, O’Reilly: 
said. 

Meanwhile, contract talks 
between the administration 
and the Concordia University 


Salary (Continued from page 1) 


Profiles 


By R. Bella Rabinovitch 





at Menzies joined the 
Pp staff of Concordia in 

the Fall of 1979. After 
seven years as a secretary 
for a firm of international 
traders, she longed for 
regular hours and a social 
life beyond the business 
community. It was good- 
bye to the ticking of telex 
messages in the early even- 
ing and hello to ceaseless 
phone calls all day long. 

As Secretary to the Direc- 
tor of Alumni Affairs, 
Menzies’ boundless energy 
is a necessary and welcome 
asset. Her engaging humour 
as well has proven to be a 
powerful talisman. 

During her six-year 
residence at the downtown 
campus of the Alumni Of- 
fice, she has weathered two 
fires within a six month 


period. She has_ helped 


organize four phonethons 
and has taken countless 
minutes at an endless series 
of meetings. 

It was due to her ability 
to take minutes that assured 
Menzies this posting. Dur- 
ing the first five years, Men- 
zies would often commute 
between the two campuses 
to perform this duty. The 
recent addition of a third 


Alumni Association has put, 


an end to travel, although it 
has not lessened the work 
load. 

Menzies, however, is not 
frightened by a day full of 
activity. For the last 40 
years, save three, during 
which time she became the 
mother of twin girls, Men- 
zies has been a regular 
member of the working 
force. 

Menzies’ jobs have been 
varied, each one offering 
insight into this many- 
faceted world. Favorites in- 
clude a post at the Arctic 
Institute of North America 
and another at the Allen 
Memorial Hospital in the 
early ’S0s. 


Faculty Association (CUFA), 
which covers unionized pro- 
fessors and librarians, have 
reached the final stage. Vice- 
Rector, Administration and 
Finance, Graham Martin, says 
talks are proceeding in a pro- 
mising way. CUFA President 


ADE. 
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Pat Menzies 


Menzies positive attitude 
and contentment with her 
present situation are rooted 
in her realistic outlook. She 
states wryly, ‘‘You’ve got 
to be tough and have a good 
sense of humour to work 
for the Alumni.’’ Menzies is. 
quick to praise her col- 
leagues. ‘‘We are all very 
close, quick to help each 
other out; it’s like a big 
family’’, she notes happily. 

This big family, however, 
does not overlook the in- 
dividuality of each member. 
Menzies love of animals, 
for example, can be 
witnessed by the bird-feeder 
that graces the porch of the 
Bishop Street annex. Her 
interest in animal welfare 
extends to her home as well. 
Here she harbors her belov- 
ed Angora cat. She is also 
part owner of a Siamese kit- 
ten. 

Other of Menzies’ in- 
terest include game playing, 
Scrabble and Trivial Pur- 
suit heading the list. Trips 
to the ocean, where the 
seafood is abundant, also 
play an important role in 
her well-rounded life. 

Menzies lively spirit is 
contagious. One leaves her 
presence with an added skip 
in one’s step and a bona 
fide ear-to-ear grin. 





John Hill said a session will be 
held today with the ad- 
ministration, after which he 
will take the contract package 
to CUFA Council on Monday. 
From there, the package will 
go to the CUFA membership 
for approval. 
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Computer learning labs opened 5 years ago 


by Roger Kenner 
(Supervisor, Language Lab 
Division, Audio Visual 
Department) 

ive years ago Concor- 
Fe: language students 

entered the computer age 
as computer-based language 
practice ceased to be purely an 
experimental endeavor and 
became a permanent learning 
resource in the University. The 
Learning Laboratories 
(Audio-Visual Department) 
launched the Computer Based 
Language Learning System in 
October, 1979 with only one 
second-hand computer ter- 
minal. Today there is an array 
of terminals and microcom- 
puters in the Learning Labs on 
both campuses. Another 
school is leasing time on Con- 
cordia’s computer so as to 
gain access to Concordia’s 
material and the University’s 
microcomputer packages have 
been purchased by several 
fellow institutions. Concordia, 
in fact, has become a recogniz- 
ed leader in the field. 

There are now approximate- 
ly 75 different tutorial 
packages available to students 
registered for courses in 
several language programs. 
Statistics gathered during the 
fall 1984 session indicate that 
roughly 1,300 students made 
use of the material, or almost 
20 each day. This when use of 
the computer has been, so far, 
a purely optional resource. 

The detailed breakdown is a 
follows: Students of English as 
a second language (both credit 
and non credit courses) make 
up the largest group of users at 
46%. Students of French 


represent 25%; Spanish, 15%; 


and German, 6%. The percen- 
tages are partly a reflection of 
the amount of material 
available for each language 
and will certainly change as 
more exercises are created. A 
fingl group of users are those 
students not enrolled in any 
language course, but who need 
to brush up on their English 
writing skills. These students 
represent 8% of the total. 
While microcomputer 
packages are much more 
visually attractive, records 
seem to indicate that access to 
the University’s central com- 
puter still represents 75% of 
usage. There are no statistics, 
however, on use of the 
microcomputer packages at 
the Non Print Library or at the 
Computer Centre’s PC-Labs, 
where they are also available. 
It is mostly members of 
Concordia’s Faculty who 
Originate and write the exer- 
cises placed on the computer. 
The Learning Laboratories of- 
fer consultation and support 
to teachers who wish to make 
use of the computer in their 


courses. For the more 
sophisticated applications, 
computer programs are 
designed and programmed 
from scratch by Learning Lab 
personnel. Most exercises are 
simpler and can be quickly 
placed on the computer using 


one of the several ‘‘authoring 
systems’’ on hand. Many ex- 
ternally produced packages 
are obtained through an infor- 
mal exchange network in 
which the Learning Labs par- 
ticipate with other institutions 
across Canada and the U.S. 


There appears to be a very 
promising future for this ap- 
proach to language learning. 
Use of the computer for prac- 
tice of the more rote aspects of 
language can help free the 
teacher to concentrate on help- 
ing students build com- 


municative skills and fluency. 
As new technologies, such as 
videodisk, are explored, Lear- 
ning Labs personnel will at- 
tempt to- remain at the 
forefront of this field so as to 
provide the best possible ser- 
vice to teachers and students. 





A V de-mystifies high tech 


by Simon Twiston Davies 
‘“Whatever they want, we 
will give it to them. If they 
want a man on the moon, and 
they can put up the money, 


”? 


then we will do it,’’ says Ben 
Queenan, in a moment of 
hyperbole. 

Queenan is the Director of 
the Audio-Visual Department 
— that group of people who 
might be. described as the hi- 
tech fixers at Concordia. 
When you have a problem that 
requires the use of anything 
from a humble tape recorder 
to the use of highly 
sophisticated photographic 
equipment, then it is to 
Queenan and his team that 
you will turn. 

When you talk to Queenan 
about the increasingly impor- 
tant AV Department, it 
becomes obvious that the 
philosophy behind audio 
visual fascinates him. 

“In the end, it is all about 
people communicating. The 
technology will change, as it 
always does, but the process of 
communication won’t. I have 
always been involved in the 
communications end of things 
but I must say that I am not 
terribly interested in what goes 
on in those little black boxes,”’ 
says Queenan, who joined the 
University 13 years ago. 

In that time technology has 
moved so fast that installa- 
tions which were hot stuff only 
10 years ago are now very old- 
fashioned. ‘‘For instance, por- 
tability and miniaturization 


have completely changed the 
way we show films and video 
tape.”’ 

“Rear projection rooms, 
our closed: circuit television 
system of that time and our 
electronic bulletin boards have 
now become obsolete. The im- 
pact of the computer has been 
to throw everything onto the 
junk heap,”’ says Queenan in 
his distinctive Scottish brogue. 


AVISTA 


One innovation, which 
Queenan is keen to highlight in 
any conversation about AV, is 
AVISTA: Audio-Visual In- 
Service Training Area. 

**You know, 15 years ago all 
AV was a great mystery to 
most people,’’ he explains. 
“Only the high priests could 
approach the high altar and 
press the right buttons. We 
decided within the AV Depart- 
ment that this was a ridiculous 
state of affairs: Since then we 
have been trying to demystify 
the process... try to take the 
esoteric aspect out of it.’’ 

To that end the AVISTA 
programs have been developed 
to teach even the most ham- 
fisted of us to operate a por- 
table TV camera, or an 
overhead projector. ‘‘We want 
to make it possible for a stu- 
dent, who wants to deliver a 
paper, to go and write it ona 
word processor, and prepare a 
few segments on video tape as 
illustration,’’ he says. 

Queenan, a teacher and 


educational psychologist, is 
also a specialist in educational 
television, who worked with 
the legendary John Grierson 
of National Film Board fame. 
Queenan recently wrote and 
broadcast a radio documen- 
tary on the myths surrounding 
the story of the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. ‘‘This is a subject 
which has fascinated me for 
many years. I originally 
became involved when I put 
together an animated film with 
Peter Ustinov reading the 
famous poem some _ years 
ago,’” he says. 


Keeping Up to Date 


The future of the audio- 
visual department is closely 
tied to advances in technology. 
The department keeps ready to 
ride the crest of waves of im- 
provement as they come, 
which, as Queenan points out, 
is almost a daily occurence in 
this rapidly changing field. 


**Being up to the challenge 
of change is a big part of my 
job — not only my job, but 
for all of us in the audio visual 
department at Concordia,”’ he 
says. 


This is not a matter of sit- 
ting around and waiting for 
change. There are so many 
things happening in the comm- 
nications field that it is impor- 
tant to keep up with 
developments as they occur. 
Nor is it a question of simply 
spending the University’s 


precious resources by taking a 
flier on every new trend. The 
best thing possible for 
Queenan is to discover a 
development that will actually 
save money, yet extend the 
ability to communicate to the 
entire university community. 


The Right Move 


‘‘Eight years ago,’’ 
Queenan recalls, ‘‘I was told 
that Decca was going to flood 
the world with video discs. But 
it didn’t work out that way. 
Often not doing something is 
as important as making a cost- 
ly, but wrong, move.”’ 

But moves must be made in 
the world of audio visual 
development. ‘‘In five years 
time we will certainly have 
much more computerized 
facilities. We will have totally 
miniaturized color television 
facilities. We will conceivably 
have digitalized sound recor- 
ding — which will make our 
present equipment seem anti- 
quated indeed,” he says. 


Ben Queenan and his 
department may not be able to 
put a man on the moon, but 
his hyperbole can be forgiven 
because it represents his go- 
ahead spirit. It is just that 
spirit of enterprize that has 
made Concordia a national 
name in audio visual technique 
and innovation. It is that spirit 
too that so often puts Concor- 
dia’s name on the map of 
inter-collegiate recognition. 
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Africa Week on 


he Seventh Annual African Awareness Week Con- 

; ference continues today and tomorrow with a full slate 

of events scheduled. The conference on the theme, 

‘*Africa in the midst of New Canadian Aid Policy’’, opened 
on Tuesday. 

Today’s events begin at 2 p.m. with a statement, followed 
by a recorded speech by Stokely Carmichael on ‘‘The Eman- 
cipation of the African Continent’’. A National Film Board 
Film, ‘‘Mau Mau, White Man’s Country’’, will be shown at 
3:30 p.m., followed by discussions an hour later. 

A panel discussion on ‘‘Africa in the 1980s’’ will be held 
from 5 to 7 p.m. with David MacDonald, Ottawa Canadian 
Aid Coordination, David Gallagher, President of OXFAM 
Canada, Joe Clark, Minister of External Affairs, and Car- 
dinal Paul-Emile Leger. The moderator will be Daniel Ot- 
chere, Prof. of Economics at Concordia. 

Tomorrow at 1 p.m. opening remarks will be by Henry 
Poku Asirifi, Vice-president of the African Students’ 
Association. Political and Social Theory Prof. Arthur Kroker 
will then speak on ‘‘Politics of Food Aid’’, followed by 


History Prof. Frank Chalk discussing of ‘‘History of Famine + 


in Africa’’. At 3 p.m. Sociology Prof. Stephen Hlophe will 
talk on ‘‘Ecology and Urban Problems Associated with the 
Food Crisis in Africa.’’ 

All eventa take place in the Henry F. Hall Building, Room 
110. 





Nominations 
for 
Convocation Medals 
& Awards 





May Ist is the deadline to nominate graduating 
students for the Loyola Campus, Sir George 
Williams Campus and Malone medals and to 
nominate any members of the university com- 
munity for the First Graduate Class Award. 
Nomination forms and lists of the criteria ap- 

plicable to each prize are available from the Dean 
of Students offices (SGW: 2130 MacKay; Loyola: 

Ad-135) and Registrar’s Services outlets (SGW: 

N-107; Loyola: CC-214). 


Meeting of Capital Campaign 
Faculty Volunteers with Dr. P. 
Kenniff to be held on! 


Wednesday, March 20, 1985 — 
SGW Campus 

Faculty Club Lounge H.767 
3:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Tuesday, March 26, 1985 — 
Loyola Campus 

Faculty Dining Room, Admin. 
Bldg. 308 

3:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
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Any interested faculty member 
is welcome to attend. 
See you there! 


Susan Hoecker-Drysdale 
Chairperson, 

Faculty Division 

University Community Division 
Concordia University Capital 
Campaign 











Greek summer school planned 


unique opportunity 
A has been offered to 
Canadian university 
students to travel and study in 
Greece this summer. Concor- 
dia University has succeeded, 
after considerable planning 
and collaboration with the 
Greek authorities, to establish 
a permanent home for the 
university program, Canadian 
Summer. School in Greece. 

The program, which was 
launched last year, will start 
on May 17 and will extend un- 
til June 30. Students will spend 
six weeks studying, swimming 
and travelling throughout the 
mainland of Greece, and are 
offered the additional oppor- 
tunity to extend their visit to 
Greece for two more weeks 
before they return to Mon- 
treal. 

The courses to be offered 
this year (under the Depart- 
ment of Modern Language 
and Linguistics) are: ML 200: 
Beginning Modern Greek (6 
credits), ML 300: Intermediate 
and Advanced Modern Greek 
(3 credits), and ML 301: Greek 
Civilization (3 credits). 

While staying in Platanos, 
students will take weekend ex- 
cursions to Patras, Olympia, 
Corinth, Mycene, Argos, 
Epidauros, Delphi, Arachova, 
Itea, Kalavrita, Mega Spyleon, 
Agia Lavra, Athens and Sou- 
nion (or Aegina). 

While studying, students 
will enjoy the countryside, 
Greek family life, and the 
beautiful waters of the Corin- 


Did You 
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©The overall per capita 
research funding the Faculty 
of Engineering receives from 
granting agencies is well above 
the national average, and in 
the case of the Departments of 
Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering, among the top 
three in Canada. Faculty 
members make sustantial con- 
tributions to fundamental and 
mission oriented research, 
publish extensively in leading 
journals, and carry out work 
for government departments 
and local industries such as 
Pratt and Whitney Canada 
Inc., Bombardier Ltd. and 
CAE Electronics Ltd. 





© Concordia’s School of Com- 
munity and Public Affairs is 
unique in Canada, providing 
bilingual undergraduates an 
opportunity to pursue an in- 
terdisciplinary academic pro- 
gram with credited summer 
work experience as an intern in 
government, community 
organizations or the private 
sector. 


thian Gulf where there will be 
daily swimming. 

The $1,850 price for the 
tour includes tuition fee for 
the six credit course; transpor- 
tation, Montreal-Platanos- 
Montreal; room and board 
with a Greek family (private 
room); sight seeing tours of 
important sites in Athens and 
surrounding areas; entrance to 
museums and archaeological 
sites and attendance at various 
theatrical performances, con- 
certs, and festivals; Greek text 
books and other educational 
aids. 

Commenting on last sum- 
mer’s successful Canadian 
Summer School in Platanos, 
Greece, Jenny Koulis, a 
Psychology Major at Concor- 
dia, says, ‘‘The benefits to 
those of us who joined the 
program were multilevel. The 
teaching was well organized 
and intensive. The tour 
scheduling and planning were 
both entertaining and educa- 
tional, and living in Platanos 
provided both an _ exciting 
vacation and an educational 
experience.’’ 


Costas Fokoefs, an 
engineering student, remarked 
that ‘‘Taking Concordia’s 
Canadian Summer School in 


Platanos, Greece changed my 
entire life! I enjoyed learning 
and studying the Greek 
language and culture while 
vacationing in Greece im- 
mensely. And, for university 
credit!! It was a unique oppor- 


tunity that I will always 


treasure.”’ 

Nikos Metallinos, a native 
Greek and graduate of the 
University of Athens and Con- 
cordia Professor of Com- 


munication Studies, is the 
academic advisor and 
organizer of the summer 


school in Greece with the col- 
laboration of the Departments 
of Modern Language and 
Linguistics and Continuing 
Education of Concordia. Dr. 
Theodore Sampson, a Concor- 
dia University Alumnus, is a 
professor of Greek literature 
and culture, residing in 
Greece. Additional University 
of Athens professors will be 
lecturing in the program. 
Since early consideration in 
preparation and planning is 
necessary, those who are in- 
terested in joining the Cana- 
dian Summer School in 
Platanos, Greece should con- 
tact immediately either Nikos 
Metallinos, 484-7736, 
482-0320 ext. 446; or Doreen 
Bates, 879-4514, 879-8436. 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
PUBLIC LECTURE 


THE MEANING OF THE HOLOCAUST 
IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
by Professor Raul HILBERG 


Date: Thursday, 21 March, 
1985 
Time: 8:30 p.m. 


Place: 


H-110 Hall Building 


1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. 
Sir George Williams 


Campus 
Telephone: 879-8051 


Raul Hilberg is John G. McCullough Professor at the 
University of Vermont. He is the author of The Destruction 
of the European Jews (1961) and Special Trains to Auschwitz 
(1981). He also edited Documents of Destruction: Germany 
and Jews 1933-1945 (1972) and The Warsaw Diary of Adam 
Czerniakow (1979). Professor Hilberg was educated at 
Brooklyn College and Columbia University where he received 
his Ph.D. in 1955. He has lectured on the Holocaust 
throughout the world and has also been called upon to 
provide expert testimony on various investigating bodies and 
tribunals. 
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Renaissance man o f many roles 


by Susan Gray 


hilip Salvatore strongly 
believes in the 


Renaissance ideal of 
balancing the active and con- 
templative elements in one’s 
life. He embodies this ideal 
fully by immersing himself in 
the diverse but interrelated 
worlds of teaching, writing, 
politics and family. Some of 
his many roles include Pro- 
fessor of Italian Literature at 
Concordia, film and literary 
critic, poet, playwright, city 
councillor, vice-president of 
the Italian-Canadian Con- 
gress, husband and father. 

Whether he is talking about 
politics, art or academic mat- 
ters, Salvatore stresses two 
things. The first is the need for 
a Canada truly representative 
of all her peoples and the se- 
cond, a society that en- 
courages a multi-disciplinary 
approach to learning. For in- 
stance, the way university 
students learn sociology in 
Canada is sorely lacking in 
that it is divorced from the 
study of history, philosophy, 
science, fine arts and political 
science. 

Salvatore, who acquired his 
MA and Ph.D. in Romance 
Languages from Harvard, 
believes that university 
students should be obliged to 
take a core of humanities 
courses. These courses would 
stress a multi-disciplinary ap- 
proach to learning by using 
teachers from the appropriate 
faculties to teach different sec- 
tions of each course. Similar- 
ly, literature students studying 
a certain period should ap- 
proach it from the viewpoint 
of many cultures rather than 
that of a single culture. 


Skewed Perspective 


Regarding the teaching of 
history in this country, 
Salvatore is.disturbed by the 
skewed perspective offered 
students. Stressing the Italian 
perspective which forms part 
of his field of specialization, 
Salvatore cites an important 
fact probably unknown to 
most Canadians. One of the 
first complete books describ- 
ing New France to Europeans 
was written not by a Fren- 
chman but by an Italian Jesuit 
priest, Father Bressani. The 
book, Breve Relatione de la 
Nuova Francia was published 
in 1643. 

There is a decided bias in 
history books toward extolling 
the accomplishments of the 
French and English rather 
than ethnic or Native peoples 
during the settling of this 
country, he adds. One never 
reads in a history book that 
the Italian workmen were 
largely responsible for the con- 
struction of buildings and 
roads in this country or that 





Philip Salvatore 


Chinese workmen were 
responsible for the construc- 
tion of the CNR. 


Creative Writing 


The best place for Salvatore 
to explore his personal feelings 
about ethnic identity is in his 
creative writing. Salvatore 
began writing short stories and 
poems in his youth but only 
became serious about writing 
in his early twenties. At the 
time, he was writing about the 
trauma he experienced as a 
result of being transplanted in 
Canada and the longing he still 
felt for his native Italy. In 
1977, his first volume of 
poetry, Tufo e Aramigna, was 
published. In 1980, it was 
translated into English and 
published by Guernica Edi- 
tions as Suns of Darkness. 
Salvatore’s poetry has also ap- 
peared in anthologies and 
journals, and a new volume in 
French will be published in 
1986. His newest volume deals 
with the consequences of a 
global nuclear war from the 
viewpoint of the survivors. 

Of late, Salvatore has 
devoted more time to 
playwriting. His first play, La 
Fresque, is set in Montreal 
during the ’30s, exploring the 
impact of fascism on Canada, 
which had a strong fascist ele- 
ment in the Italian community 
then. One can still examine a 
fresco painted in an Italian 
church in Montreal, Notre 
Dame de la Défense, and find 
a picture of Mussolini there. 

Negotiations are currently 
underway between a _ well- 
known Italian director, Jian 
Franco de Bosio and RIA, Ita- 
ly’s national television net- 
work, for the production of 
La Fresque. Salvatore is 
already hard at work on 
another play about an Italian 
poet and union organizer who 
was involved in the Laurence 
strike of 1909 and subsequent- 
ly put on trial for killing a 


soldier. Salvatore is excited 
about the prospect of his plays 
being filmed because he con- 
siders film the ultimate art 
form. 


Ethnic Representation 


Salvatore sees the lack of 
ethnic representation as a pro- 
blem that extends far beyond 
the walls of the academic and 
artistic worlds. Other notable 
problem areas include the 
police force, the army, the 
foreign and public services, 
and the municipal, provincial 
and federal governments. 

In 1982 Salvatore made his 
own leap into politics when he 
was elected city councillor by 
an 80% majority in N.D.G. 
Although he was elected on an 
MCM ballot, Salvatore left the 
party as he had discovered that 
his ideas about Montreal’s 
development were quite dif- 
ferent from those of the 
MCM. 

During the summer, 
Salvatore relaxes by doing 
sports, notably running and 
soccer, and gardening on his 
N.D.G. property. 





1981, (UQAM) 





VISUAL 
“MEDIA RESOURCES 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY: a listing of 
films and videos available through Visual 
Media Resources. 





BETTER MIND THE COMPUTER — 3/4’’, 
50 min., 1983 (Concordia-VMR) . 
COLOUR COMPUTER — 16mm, 7 min. 


COMPUTER CHRONICLES —Business ap- 
plications — simulation — computer graphics, 
3/4’, 3 x 25 min. 1984 (Concordia-VMR) 
ELECTRONIC OFFICE — Office on the move 
— the stand-alone micro — wiring up the 
organization — changing with the times — wir- 
ing up the world — easy to use, 3/4’’, 6 x 25 
min. 1984 (Concordia-VMR) 
INFORMATION SOCIETY — 3/4’’, 58 min, 
1980 (Concordia-VMR) 
MICROCOMPUTERS: AN INTRODUC- 
TION — 16mm, 27 min, 1983, (UQAM) 
NOW THE CHIPS ARE DOWN — 
min, 1978 (Concordia-VMR) 
PAINTING BY NUMBERS — 16mm, 60 min, 
1981 (McGill/$12) 


REQUESTS SHOULD BE MADE IN WRITING 


Addressed to: C. THERIAULT H341 
S\ for more information contact: 
ERIKA JUSTMANN 879-4434 


16mm, 55 
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The following faculty members and librarians have been elected to the 
University Appeals Board. During the next few weeks an election will be 
held for alternate members for the period June 1, 1985 to May 31, 1986. 
Those elected will become regular members effective June 1, 1986. 


Arts and Science 


Commerce and 
Administration 


Engineering and 
Computer Science 


Fine Arts 


Library 
Members at large 
Arts and Science 
Members at large 
other Faculties 


Regular Members 


until May 31, 1985 


‘Prof. J. Ornstein 
Philosophy 

Prof. G.B. English 
Finance 


Prof. R.M. Cheng 
Mechanical 
Engineering 

Prof. K. Austin 
Music 

Ms. G. Hochmann 
Prof. A Hamalian 
Education 

Prof. H. McQueen 
Mechanical 
Engineering 


Alternate Members 
until May 31, 1985 
Regular Members 
June 1, 1985 to 


May 31, 1986 


Prof. M. Brian 
Mathematics 
Prof. C.L. Sandblom 
Quantitative 
Methods 

Prof. H.B. 
Poorooshasb 
Civil Engineering 
Prof. L. Lacroix 
Art History 

Ms. M. Hubbard 
Prof. N. Serpone 
Chemistry 

Prof. C.C. Potter 


Finance 


All appeals or requests for information should be addressed to: 


Howard B. Ripstein 


Associate Professor of Accountancy 
Secretary, UAB — Until May 31, 1985 ~ 


Room 106 — 04, Cloran Building, Loyola Campus 


Phone: 482-0320, ext. 655 or 650 (Secretary) 
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Elegance and fine crafts 


by Ross Rogers 

here are those who would find the 

foreboding red brick facade of the old 

Victoria School on de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
just a little too humorless to have any architec- 
tural appeal. After all it doesn’t boast the or- 
nate exterior wood work and icing cake gables 
characteristic of many other structures in the ci- 
ty. Still even with its stern institutional style, 
the late 19th Century home of one of the 
island’s first English Protestant Schools is 
somewhat of an aristocrat. 

Named after Queen Victoria’s voyage to 
Montreal in 1888 to honor the opening of her 
very own bridge to the South Shore, Victoria 
School still holds as a classic example of fine 
craftsmanship in what was then a rural area of 
the island. Peel St., it seems, marked a clear 
dividing line between the farmers and the 
citified. The noble school itself sat next to a 
dairy farm with all the incumbent odours. 

Serge Theroux, real estate officer at the Pro- 
testant School Board, which now rents the 
building to Concordia as a phys-ed centre, has a 
special affection for the old Victoria. ‘‘It was 
and still is an elegant structure. You have to 
remember that so much of the architecture in 
that era was owned by religious organizations 





and that certainly affected the look of it.’’ But 
one deciding factor, says Theroux, which gave 
the Victoria its dignified allure, was the 
scrupulous attention paid by _ turn-of-the- 
century building officials to design. ‘‘Likely 
one third went to matérials,’’ he says. When 
contractors outlined building specifications in 
the 1800s, they made no attempt to economize. 
‘‘For this reason, Victoria. School has some of 
the finest building materials of the time.”’ 

In meticulously detailed documents now 
belonging to the School Board, architects Hut- 
chison, Wood and Miller clearly stipulated that 
only the most superior fabrics would do. ‘‘And 
they didn’t often relax their requirements,” 
says Theroux. Among some of the specifica- 
tions listed in lucid prose were: cornices 
galvanized in iron; doors fitted with bronze 
knobs; and washrooms installed with marble 
divisions. The architects paid particular atten- 
tion to the woodwork throughout the school, 
requesting detailed bannisters, pine doors in the 
basement, vestibule doors fitted with transom 
sashes and skirtings only in white wood. ‘“‘It’s 
truly amazing how they approached a building 
then and how we approach them now.’’ So 
much of architecture is lost to exorbitant costs 
of labor, says Theroux. 
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ground level. ‘‘That caused some real pro- 
blems,’’ he says, chuckling. ‘‘Once we had a 
fire drill and I remember having to help one of 
the teachers down the shaky steps. She was 
wearing high heels.”’ 

y the next decade the Fine Arts Core 
Beeson group acquired the Victoria 

School for elementary school education in 
the arts. Principal of FACE Phillip Baugniet 
won’t readily praise the building’s facilities for 
the arts but he does admit to a certain fondness 
for the architecture. ‘‘It was a marvellous loca- 
tion. What it did have was elegance. None of 
the sterile, flourescent lit nonsense we tolerate 
these days. Despite the rotten heating and freez- 
ing cold air near the doors, I have a lot of affec- 
tion for the Victoria,’’ he says. ‘‘I would 
describe the space as warm and encouraging.” 
When Baugniet finally closed the school’s 
doors, it occured to him he had had a great aunt 
in the institution’s first class and a cousin in the 
last. ‘‘I can’t help but feel a bit nostalgic.” 
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In the late ’70s when Concordia lost use of 
the YMCA gymnasium on Drummond, the Vic- 
toria School seemed to be an ideal spot for the 
university’s intramural programs. The tiled 
gymnasium was a definite attraction, says 
director of planning R. Beaudoin. And renova- 
tions would be minimal. ‘‘We replaced win- 
dows and subdivided classrooms but essentially 
it was left as it was,’’ he says. Beaudoin ex- 
plains that in 1979 the school couldn’t afford to 
replace costly building materials in all cases but 
an attempt was made to retain some of its 
original elegance. In 1985 students clutching 
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their Adidas bags still enter the Victoria School 
through an imposing glass and wooden door- 
way which demands a certain degree of 
reverence. 

One amusing renovation which Assistant 
Vice-Rector of physical resources J.P. Petolas 
recalls was the replacement of a series of 
miniature toilets with adult-sized models. 
“‘When you walked into the washrooms, you 
suddenly realized that it really was an elemen- 
tary school,’’ he says. 

Today Victoria School is a refreshing change 
amidst the plethora of highrises downtown. 


Solution found to smelly problem 


ontemporary urban dwellers are often in- 
flicted with their neighbour’s sonorous 
stereos, mysteriously gurgling pipes, 


whining air conditioners and mercilessly rumbl- 
ing traffic. And in turn they complain. 

But at the turn of the century, it seems the 
locals on Saint Luc St., now de Maisonneuve, 
had gripes of a very different nature. 

In 1910 the Protestant Board of School Com- 
missioners of the City of Montreal wrote to 
their neighbours, the Guaranteed Pure Milk 
Company, regarding the following matter: 

«*.1 am now informed that the windows 
(Guaranteed Milk) in question have been open- 
ed and kept open from time to time, and that in 





consequence the foul air from the stables 
(Guaranteed Milk) has been drawn through the 
intakes and windows of the school (Victoria) in- 
to the classrooms.”’ 

Apparently, school children and faculty were 
sick to the stomach because of the odour. After 
a deluge of letters between the two concerned 
parties, including a plea from the company that 
the school overlook the matter, the stable 
owners were forced to bar the smell-emitting 
gaps. 

Such were the turn of the century nuisances 
of what is now downtown Montreal. 


R.R. 
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1983-84 Annual Report 


Office of the Ombudsman 





his is the sixth Annual Report 
| of the university Om- 
budsman’s Office. It covers 
the academic year 1983-84 and is 
submitted in compliance with the re- 
quirements of the Code of Conduct 
(non-academic) that the 
‘“‘ombudsmen will issue yearly a 
public report indicating the nature 
and extent of their operation.”’ 
The report consists of a discus- 
sion of selected cases, some general 
comments on the philosophy and 
function of the office, and observa- 
tions raised by the caseload for the 
year under review. 


In this sixth year of operation 
under the Code of Conduct we saw 
for the first time a slight decrease in 
the number of complaints and en- 
quiries brought to our attention. As 
the decrease amounts to less than 
3% we attach no significance to it. 
As we noted last year, after con- 
siderable growth in our first few 
years, we expect the office will serve 
about the same number of persons 
annually in future. 


The statistical information for the 
year 1983-84 appears in tabular 
form as an appendix. We have . 
deleted a table on the monthly 
caseload found in previous reports 
and, for the first time, in accor- 
dance with the Report of the Con- 
cordia Committee on the Status of 
Women, include data on the sex of 
persons requesting our services. It is 
interesting to note that this data is 
not consistent with the university’s 
student enrollment data. Males use 
the office significantly more, and 
females significantly less than their 
representation in the population 
would suggest. We have not tried to 
generate hypotheses as to why this is 
so. The university does not keep 
statistics on the sex of academic or 
non-academic staff. Hence we can- 
not compare our data for these 
groups. As in other years, it is ap- 
propriate to point out that because 
many cases do not lend themselves 
to precise classification, any 
statistics will only indicate the work 
of the office in the most general 
way. 





Student Cases 


s in other years, most student 
A cases involved a wide diversity 

of academic and non- 
academic concerns. The most common 
complaints and enquiries concerned 
grades and grading, course-related pro- 
blems, re-evaluation and questions 
about rules and regulations. It seems 
that these cases have an almost infinite 
variety. But while every semester br- 
ings new or unique problems, and vir- 
tually every case has some special 
aspect, the bulk of the caseload retains 
a significant similarity from year to 
year. 

Two kinds of cases are brought to 
our attention often enough to warrant 
particular comment. The first concerns 
the common practice of awarding 
marks for class participation. Pro- 
blems in this area most often arise 
because a) the criteria for evaluating 


participation are not explained or not 


well understood, b) participation is vir- 
tually impossible to re-evaluate and c) 
inadequate records are available to 
justify the marks. 

In a number of cases, we have found 
no records available at all; in another, 
attendance was a factor in participa- 
tion but attendance sheets were passed 
only irregularly. One student alleged 
that her instructor collected 
photographs of a large class and more 
than once completed an attendance 
record from memory after the class 
was gone. Several complaints involved 
the claim that others ‘“‘who hadn’t 
opened their mouths all year’’ received 
higher participation marks than the 
vocal complainants. 

Student participation is intrinsically 
necessary in some courses and highly 


desirable in others. We strongly recom- 
mend that instructors evaluating this 
kind of contribution inform - their 
students by what criteria participation 
will be judged, and maintain a consis- 
tent system of record keeping to sup- 
port the marks awarded. It is too often 
the case that ten or fifteen marks 
allocated to participation mean the dif- 
ference between a pass and a failure. 
Students have the right to re-evaluation 
of any or all course components. A 
participation mark that cannot be ex- 
plained and justified according to clear 
and specific criteria deprives them of 
that right. 

The second issue concerns reasons 
for decisions. Every year a number of 
people contact us because they do not 
understand why a decision which af- 
fects them was made in a particular 
way. These complaints come about 
because individuals and committees 
fail to give adequate reasons to support 
the decisions they make. 

A typical situation where reasons are 
often not provided is re-evaluation. 
Often the only response a student 
receives to a re-evaluation request is a 
printed sheet with a box ticked — 
grade raised, lowered or confirmed. 
It’s hard to tell what procedure has 
been followed with only a tick to go 
on. Yet the student has the right to ap- 
peal a re-evaluation only on procedural 
grounds. Suppose the student decides 
to appeal anyway. Several hours are 
spent composing a long letter and 
citing a number of complicated reasons 
why the grade ought to have been 
higher. A few weeks later (sometimes 
months) a letter arrives which says 
something like the following: 


Dear... 
The Appeals Committee 
met last Tuesday. I regret to 
inform you that, unfor- 
tunately, your appeal was 
rejected. ; 

Yours sincerely, 
The maxim that justice 
must not only be done but 
must be seen to be done is 
more than just a 
cliché...For the complai- 
nant an explanation of the 
reasons behind a decision 
may satisfy him or her that 
the case was given the 
serious consideration it 
deserved. Reasons can serve 
to satisfy those adversely 
affected that the decision 
was not made arbitrarily 
and that the relevant points 
that support a contrary 
view have not been ignored. 
Further, the individual who 
seeks a review of the deci- 
sion may be unable to exer- 
cise this right effectively 
without knowing the 
grounds upon which the 
original decision rested. 
(Karl A. Friedmann: 1983 
Annual Report of the Om- 
budsman to the Legislative 
Assembly of British Colum- 
bia.) 


University administrators and facul- 
ty members have the authority to make 
a wide range of discretionary decisions 
which often affect people in a substan- 
tial way. Giving reasons for decisions is 
good common sense and sound ad- 
ministrative practice. It serves to 
reassure all parties to a case that the 
matter has been justly dealt with, both 
substantively and procedurally. 

One committee that has been ex- 
emplary in providing well-reasoned 
thorough reports is the Appeals Com- 
mittee (Academic Re-evaluation) for 
the Faculty of Arts and Science, under 
the able chairmanship of Dr. C. Gray. 
We commend the committee for its 
good work. 

Students themselves are frequently 
guilty of failing to give adequate 
reasons for their own requests. They 
allege that a grade ought to have been 
higher simply on the grounds that they 
“‘spent a lot of time on the course’’ or 
‘“‘worked really hard’’. Often con- 
siderations of overwhelming impor- 
tance to the student are irrelavent in 
determining grades. For example, 
students will write on a re-evaluation 
form things like ‘‘I have been hoping 
all my whole life to be an engineer.”’ 
Such statements are not helpful to a 
reader or a re-evaluation committee. 
Ombudsmen spend a lot of time 
educating students about the realities 
of life and the hard fact, for instance, 
that for a student accused of cheating, 
a line like ‘‘My parents and friends can 


testify to my honesty”’ will not carry 


any weight. 


Medical Supplemental 
Examinations 


ixteen students contacted the of- 
S fice about work or examinations 

they had missed through illness. 
In one case, although the student had 
followed the Supplemental Examina- 
tions Regulations and taken a note 
from his doctor to the Examinations 
Office, his instructor was not willing to 
allow a make-up exam, The instructor 
took the position that his course out- 
line clearly stated that he would not 
give supplemental examinations and 
that students unable to write scheduled 
exams were to make alternate ar- 
rangements with him. This student had 
not been to see him. Furthermore, he 
said, he questioned the validity of the 
medical certificate. In his opinion the 
illness described should not have 
prevented the student from writing an 
exam. 

The Supplemental Examinations 
Regulations require students missing 
exams through illness to take medical 
notes to the Examinations Office 
within ten days. The student had done 
this. It might have been a good idea to 
have told his instructor about his il- 
Iness, but he had no obligation to do 
so. Indeed, he had every right to keep 
such information confidential. 
Moreover, since the Examinations Of- 
fice had not challenged the medical cer- 
tificate, and since the regulations in 
question are university regulations, 
they are not subject to veto by an in- 
dividual faculty member. The instruc- 
tor had an obligbation to comply with 
them. Accordingly, the ombudsman 
recommended that arrangements be 
made for the student to write a make- 
up exam worth the same number of 
marks as the missed exam. The instruc- 
tor agreed to prepare an exam but in- 
sisted that it should be worth 100% of 
the course grade. Both the ombudsman 
and the student believed this was an 
unsatisfactory compromise; the stu- 
dent’s tests and term paper were all 
completed and should have counted 
for 70% of his grade. Nevertheless, the 
student, weary and unwilling to enter 
into further lengthy negotiations, 
agreed to write and ultimately passed 
the course. 

It seems reasonable that a student 
who has been ill should have the op- 
portunity to make up only what is 
missed and should be entitled to have 
already completed work figured in his 
or her final grade. To disregard term 
work and require such a student to 
write an exam for 100% seems inap- 
propriate and, in some cases, punitive. 

One problem this case points out is 
that the Regulations Concerning Sup- 
plemental Examinations make no 
distinction between true supplementals 
— intended as a second chance for 
students who have failed — and 
medical supplementals. In our opinion 
such a distinction would be useful. 

(See page 11) 
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Medical supplementals might be called 
‘replacement’ examinations, for exam- 
ple, and this would imply that their 
content should be similar and their 
weighting the same as the missed exam. 

Our enquiries into these complaints 
indicated that practice with respect to 
medical supplementals is not consistent 
across the university. Different 
faculties, and different departments 
within faculties have different policies, 
or no policy at all. In many cases, such 
as the one we have described, the deci- 
sion seems to rest with the instructor. 

Complaints Against Student 

Association 

very year the office receives some 
F estes concerning the policies 

and actions of student associa- 
tions. Among those brought to our at- 
tention in 1983-84 were several en- 
quiries about electoral procedures and 
various aspects of association funding, 
complaints about unsatisfactory work- 
ing conditions, and questions as to 
whether associations bear responsibili- 
ty for personal property stolen or 
damaged at association-sponsored 
events. 

It has never been clear whether and 
to what extent the ombudsman has the 
authority to investigate such com- 
plaints. Cur terms of reference do not 
address the subject and now that 
CUSA is incorporated and a legally 
separate entity, the matter becomes 
even more complicated. Notwithstan- 
ding, we have, over the past six years, 
had friendly relations with the associa- 
tions and have always found them 
open to discussing our enquiries. 

One case this year involved Ms. R 
who had won a trip for two to New 
York at a CIRL sponsored beer bash in 
1982. Arrangements were supposed to 
be made through the CUSA Travel 
Resource Centre for two seats on one 
of their periodic bus trips. Ms. R’s 
complaint was that she and the Travel 
Centre had never been able to get 
together on arrangements and two 
years later she had still not been to New 
York. Sometimes the Travel Centre’s 
busses were filled with paying 
customers who were given priority; 
another time Ms. R and her sister 
couldn’t get away on the right dates. 
Once only a single seat was available 
and Ms. R had refused it. Finally, 
everything seemed set but at the last 
minute the Travel Centre rescheduled 
the trip for a day when Ms. R’s sister 
couldn’t take time off work. Ex- 
asperated, Ms. R came to the Om- 
budsman’s Office. When it became 
clear that, even with the best will on 
both sides, it was not possible to offer 
Ms. R a trip at a time she could go, the 
ombudsman recommended that she be 
given a cash payment for the value of 
the trip. This was agreeable to 
everyone and the payment was made. 

Another issue concerning the student 
associations in which we have become 
involved are several cases which were, 
essentially, requests for censorship. 
From time to time people have ob- 
jected to certain posters, exhibits and 
publications displayed in the universi- 
ty. Most of these have been 
association-sponsored. 

Sometimes complainants feel these 
materials are offensive for religious or 
political reasons — examples are a 


poster advertising a band called 
‘Purple Jesus’, an exhibit of books 
supporting the current Iranian govern- 
ment, and a film presentation on the 
mezzanine of the Hall Building concer- 
ning the role of the Israeli government 
in the massacres at the Sabra and 
Shatilla refugee camps. But far more 
frequently, the complaints are of sex- 
ism and discrimination against women. 
Primarily, these concern posters and 
publications put out by the Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science Students 
Association (ECSA) and, in particular, 
the association’s newspaper, the Bogge 
News. 

There is no question th There is no 
question that the Bogge News, like 
similar papers at other Canadian 
universities, is offensive. Indeed, to of- 
fend seems to be the primary reason 
for its existence. The final issue of the 
1983-84 year was particularly 
distasteful and was the source of 
several complaints. After consultation 
with the Quebec Human Rights Com- 
mission, however, we have established 
that such publications are not contrary 
to law. This is not because the Com- 
mission does not believe papers like the 
Bogge News do not discriminate but, 
because newspapers, unlike posters 
and notices, are not covered by the 
Charter of Human Rights and 
Freedoms and hence, cannot be the 
subject of complaint. 

CUSA, in response to complaints, 
has now instituted a set of guidelines 
for posters and papers that apply to all 
its member associations, including EC- 
SA. 

From the ombudsman’s point of 
view, complaints like these are not easi- 
ly dealt with. They involve issues which 
cannot be addressed by reference to 
any specific policy and, in fact, an in- 
vestigation leads only to differences of 
opinion and a variety of moral, social 
and administrative considerations. 
Thus, it has become our practice only 
to bring complaints of this kind to the 
attention of CUSA or to others in the 
university who may have an interest in 
the matter. Where it seems possible we 
will advise complainants that they may 
make a complaint to the Human Rights 
Commission or to CUSA’s Judicial 
Board. Whether the material com- 
plained about is, indeed, unacceptable, 
or whether it should be censored, is not 
a matter we are competent to judge. 

Complaints of Sexual 
Harassment 


In 1981, the university amended the 
Code of Conduct to provide special 
procedures to hear formal complaints 
of sexual harassment. While means are 
available through the Ombudsman’s 
Office, Health Services and other 
sources to deal with such complaints in 
an informal way, the university cannot 
take any action against offenders 
unless a fair hearing is held and the 
harasser is found to have acted in an 
unacceptable manner. It is worth 
reporting that since the procedures 
have been available, no one has chosen 
to use them. Complainants invariably 
prefer as a solution simply to have the 
offensive behaviour stop, or to remove 
themselves from the situation. Thus, in 
most cases, the ombudsman will sug- 
gest strategies they might use on their 
own to resolve the problem, and offer 
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support, but ordinarily take no other 
action. 

As in other years, and consistent 
with the experience of other univer- 
sities, complaints of sexual harassment 
were few in 1983-84. Among the eight 
cases brought to our attention were, 
for the first time, two which we believe 
were unfounded. In both cases we con- 
cluded that the complaints were pro- 
mpted, not by the behaviour of the per- 
sons complained about, but the 
unstable emotional states of the com- 
plainants. In one of the cases the com- 
plainant, a female student, had sent 
correspondence to the dean and, as a 
result, the faculty member accused of 
harassment suffered considerable em- 
barassment and anxiety before his 
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name was cleared. In the second case, 
after considerable investigation, the 
ombudsman concluded that the com- 
plainant, a manifestly disturbed person 
with a lengthy psychiatric record, was 
really reinterpreting what had once 
been a genuine relationship. 

One case was brought to our atten- 
tion by a faculty member. He asked us 
to open a file recording the fact that 
one of his students had used the last 
page of her examination booklet to in- 
vite his involvement in a sexual rela- 
tionship. It was important to keep a 
record, he felt, in case the student 
made further suggestions or questioned 
her grade. When nothing more hap- 
pened in the case by the end of the term 
the file was destroyed. 





Selected Student Cases 


introductory Psychology course. He 

missed the first two classes but went 
to the third and all subsequent classes. 
At the end of the course his instructor 
told him his grade was B. Some months 
later Mr. D noticed that his transcript 
showed NR (no grade reported) for the 
course. After making enquiries, he 
discovered the classroom for 
Psychology had been changed at the 
beginning of the year and the course he 
had attended was, in fact, Sociology 
C200! 

Mr. D visited the Sociology depart- 
ment and seems to have understood 
that the way to clear up the problem 
was to contact his instructor who, by 
this time, no longer taught at Concor- 
dia. Despite several phone calls over a 
‘two-year period, Mr. D was never able 
to track the instructor down. Finally, 
close to graduation, he called the Om- 
budsman’s Office to find out how he 
could get his six-credits. We contacted 
the instructor who remembered Mr. D, 
and after checking his records sent a 
letter confirming that he had, indeed, 
awarded Mr. D a B grade. This letter 
was forwarded to the Student Request 
Committee with an explanation and 
Mr. D was withdrawn from his 
Psychology course and retroactively 
registered in Sociology C200 in time 
for his graduation. 


Ii 1981 Mr. D registered late for an 


Mr. L had been charged with 
cheating in an examination. He admit- 
ted cheating but wanted to explain that 
‘the had not been himself”’ at the time. 
For more than a year, Mr. L told the 
ombudsman, he had been under ex- 
treme stress because of serious family 
problems, including the deaths in 
another country, of both his parents. 
He realized now that he needed help to 
deal with these problems. He hoped 
that the ombudsman could arrange for 
him to see a counsellor and persuade 
the committee hearing his cheating case 
to be compassionate. The ombudsman 
explained to Mr. L that we could not 
speak on his behalf because we had no 
first-hand knowledge of his situation. 
However, we did refer him for 
counselling and helped him prepare for 
his hearing on the cheating charge. A 
few days before the hearing was 
scheduled the ombudsman learned that 
Mr. L’s parents were alive and well and 
living in Montreal. Mr. L decided not 
to contest the cheating charge and 
withdrew from the university. 

Cases like Mr. L’s are a disappoint- 
ment. Not only. because the con- 
siderable time spent with a dishonest 
person could more productively be 
spent on worthy cases, but because the 
Ombudsman’s Office cannot function 
without trust and good faith on 
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(continued from the previous page) 
everyone’s part. The ombudsmen are 
often critical of some university 
employees who seem always to be 
suspicious and cynical about the stories 
students tell them. People like Mr. L 
encourage cynicism and make things a 
little harder for everyone else. 

Mr. G, a graduate student, had fail- 
ed a course and could not understand 
why. With consistent A’s in his term 
work, worth 60% of the grade, and 
what he thought was a reasonably good 
final exam, a failure seemed inex- 
plicable. Moreover, it meant that Mr. 
G would have to leave the university — 
according to the regulations of his pro- 
‘gramme a_ student who fails is 
automatically dismissed. At the end of 
April, unable to contact his instructor, 
a visiting professor who had left Mon- 
treal, and unable to see his exam, 
which apparently the instructor had 
taken with him, Mr. G asked for a re- 
evaluation. 

The department chairman contacted 
the instructor and subsequently in- 
formed Mr. G that ‘‘Professor X has 
told me that all students were apprised, 
at the beginning of the course, that...a 
student must pass the final examina- 
tion in order to receive a passing grade 
in the course.’’ As Professor X con- 
sidered any examination mark below 
70% a failure, and Mr. G’s mark turn- 
ed out to be only 63%, the chairman 
concluded there should be no change in 
the grade. 

Mr. G was not satisfied. He had 
‘‘serious doubts about the validity of 
certain affirmations contained in the 
chairman’s letter.’’ Professor X, he 
claimed, had never mentioned that a 
pass on the final exam was needed to 
pass the course. Furthermore, Pro- 
fessor X had not explained that a mark 
of more than 70% was required to pass 
the exam. In other courses in the pro- 
gramme, Mr. G remarked, the passing 
mark was 50%. The chairman, 
however, considered the matter closed. 

On June 1, Mr. G wrote to his assis- 
tant dean explaining that he wanted to 
appeal the re-evaluation. By June 22, 
he had no reply and he consulted with 
our office. The ombudsman suggested 
that, as the assistant dean had the mat- 
ter in hand, it was only fair to give him 
a little time. In mid-July, the assistant 
dean’s secretary phoned Mr. G to tell 
him that no decision would be 
available for some time. It was not 
possible to convene a committee to 
decide the case until the end of August. 
Mr. G and the ombudsman were con- 
cerned about this. As the situation 
stood, he was not eligible to continue 
the programme with a failure on his 
record. If a committee undertook an 
investigation in late August, a decision 
might not be available for several 
weeks. Even if it was finally in his 
favour, Mr. G risked losing the Fall 
semester. 

Hence, we proposed to investigate 
the matter ourselves. As no formal ap- 
peal was available to Mr. G in any 
case, nothing seemed to preclude this 
option. Both the student and the assis- 
tant dean agreed. 

The ombudsman contacted nine 
students, about 25% of the class, and 
questioned them about their 
understanding of Professor X’s 


grading scheme. 
- All the students understood that the 
course was split into 60% for term 


work, 40% for the final exam, as the 


course outline stated. 

- None was aware of any special condi- 
tion that a passing grade was con- 
tingent on passing the final exam. 

- All the students assumed, in the light 
of no specific information, that a pass- 


- ing mark was 50%. 


- Four. students offered the opinion 
that final grades seemed to have dis- 
counted the term work and been based 
only on the final exam. This, they said, 
would account for their own grades. 
The ombudsman thought it would also 
explain Mr. G’s. 

- Two of the students, who had receiv- 
ed grades of C, had asked for a review 
of their grades for reasons similar to 
Mr. G’s. We subsequently determined 
that a total of five students requested 
re-evaluation and that all grades were 
confirmed. 

The ombudsman reported to the 
assistant dean on August 9. We iden- 
tified three kinds of problems: 

i. Professor X appeared not to have an- 
nounced that a student had to pass the 
final exam in order to pass the course; 
ii. his definition of a passing mark, 
which varied from the usual, was not 
announced. Students assumed that 
50% was a pass; 

iii. he had apparently used a method of 
weighting the various course elements 
that differed from his course outline. 

In conclusion, the ombudsman 
wrote ‘I find it reasonable that 
students, unless they are clearly told 
otherwise, believe that all conditions of 
a grading scheme are included in a 
course outline. I think you will agree 
that the rule at issue here — that the 
final exam must be passed — is a very 
important one to understand. Equally 
important, when a percentage system is 
used to evaluate course elements, is 
that students know how the percen- 
tages are converted to letter equivalents 
and/or how they contribute to the final 
grade. If such information is not made 
clear students are likely to feel that 
grades are given arbitrarily, as Mr. G 
and others do in this case.”” We made 
three recommendations. 

a) That the grades of all students 
who requested re-evaluation should be 
re-evaluated according to the grading 
scheme in the course outline, i.e. term 
work — 60%; final — 40%. 

b) That all other students in the 
course be offered the opportunity to 
avail themselves of similar re- 
evaluations. 

c) That no re-evaluation fee be 
charged to any student. 

by the end of August, the om- 
budsman had received no response. 
Telephone messages to the assistant 
dean went unanswered. On August 31, 
the ombudsman sent a written 
reminder. One week later the assistant 
dean informed us that Mr. G’s grade, 
and also that of the one other student 
who failed the course (and whose re- 
evaluation had originally confirmed 
the failure) would be changed to C, the 
minimum passing grade for graduate 
courses. This would reinstate both of 
them in the programme and they could 
register. The other issues, he indicated, 
would be dealt with later on. They were 
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not so urgent and the beginning of the 
term is a very busy time for everyone. 

Mr. G was still only partly satisfied. 
He believed that his grade, which he 
calculated at 79%, ought to be 
something more than C. On November 
11, the department chairman wrote, “‘I 
have reviewed the distribution of 
grades...and the determination of the 
final course grade for each stu- 
dent...The distribution of marks, and 
the calculation of the final grade for 
each student...was done consistently 
and in accordance with the evaluation 
scheme communicated to the class.’’ 
(our emphasis) The assistant dean, on 
November 15, ‘‘viewed the matter as 
closed.”’ 

On November 25, the ombudsman 
asked for clarification of the chair- 
man’s review. Were the grades consis- 
tent with the course outline? What was 
the chairman’s conclusion on percen- 
tage to letter grade equivalencies, i.e 
was 70% reasonable as the dividing 
line between a pass and a fail? 

On January 27, the chair sent his 
response. In his opinion, the case in- 
volved two issues. One was the two 
failures which had now been corrected. 
The other was ‘‘an apparent inequity 
because of the assignment of letter 
grades on a basis different from that 
originally announced.”’ 

The second situation, the chairman 
believed, ‘‘is less critical...This pro- 
blem, in fact, appears to be more a 
search for abstract justice than a mat- 
ter of substance.’’ The chairman con- 
cluded, that although ‘‘there may have 
been some vagueness”’ in Professor X’s 
communication, he was ‘‘satisfied that 
the grades were an acceptable reflec- 
tion of the students’ performance.”’ 

In the ombudsman’s opinion, the 
issues at hand were very much a matter 
of substance. Nevertheless, we felt that 
there was nothing to be gained in pur- 
suing the matter further. This was a 
practical decision but, at the same 
time, the cause for some regret. Several 
important issues had not been fully 
dealt with. Mr. G, and the other 
students who had been dissatisfied with 
their re-evaluation, and with whom we 
had kept in touch after our survey, will 
never be convinced that they have been 
treated fairly. 

Comments on the Case of Mr. G 

We have reported on this case at 
length because it raises in a clear way 
several interesting issues which arise 
time and time again. One obvious pro- 
blem was the student’s inability to con- 
tact his instructor and get an explana- 
tion of his grade. 

The instructor in this case was a 
visiting professor whose contract with 
Concordia University expired on May 
31. Yet before the end of April he left 
Montreal and Mr. G was unable to get 
his phone number or forwarding ad- 
dress. Whatever arrangements Pro- 
fessor X made with his department, it 
seems reasonable that he should have 
been available to students, at least by 
mail or telephone, until the end of 
May. The re-evaluation regulations for 
both graduates and undergraduates en- 
courage students to try to resolve ques- 
tions about grades in an informal way 
with their instructors before requesting 
an official review. There are good 
reasons for this; in many cases the pro- 


blem can be resolved in a quick and 
friendly way and without paperwork, a 
re-evaluator’s time or‘expense to the 
student. Yet often students are unable 
to complete this logical first step 
because some instructors, whether full- 
time or part-time, seem to disappear as 
soon as classes end. 

We noted as well that Professor X 
had taken Mr. G’s final examination 
with him. The re-evaluation regula- 
tions provide that ‘‘students have the 
right to see their examination papers 
and any marked material that has con- 
tributed to the grading of a course”’ 
and that ‘‘departments are responsible 
for the preservation or production of 
written materials in their possession for 
a period of six months...’’. In our opi- 
nion, when material is not returned to 
students, it should certainly be left in 
the university. Often, a student’s ques- 
tions about exam marks or grades can 
be answered simply by looking at the 
work itself. When the papers are out of 
town or out of the country, getting 
them back can be an unnecessarily 
complicated and time-consuming exer- 
cise. 

Secondly, this case brings up once 
again the common, but incorrect, 
presumption that the university’s 
alphabetical grading scheme has a fix- 
ed table of numerical equivalents. 
There are good reasons to explain why 
many believe this, not least because un- 
til 1981, when the university adopted a 
letter-only system, dual systems — and 
an official conversion table — did ex- 
ist. Faculty members and students alike 
are accustomed to grading and being 
graded in percentages. For many, 
numbers are more ‘concrete’ and seem 
to have more meaning than A’s, B’s 
and C’s. 

It would be ideal, given the present 
grading system, if we could avoid 
percentages altogether and evaluate all 
coursework by letters that will turn 
neatly into a final letter grade. This . 
does not seem possible. Many instruc- 
tors find an alphabetical system un- 
workable, particularly where course 
material is highly quantitative or where 
many differently weighted items figure 
in a final grade. As the case of Mr. G 
points out, it is essential, in such cases, 
that instructors make their own con- 
version systems absolutely clear. 

Thirdly, the chairman in this case 
made a decision based on only one side 
of the story. The decision had serious 
consequences and the student had no 
right of appeal. Obviously, the chair- 
man felt no obligation to invite Mr. 
G’s comments on Professor X’s ac- 
count of events before coming to a 
conclusion. In fact, he refused even to 
discuss the case further. While finality 
is a good thing in decision-making, 
fairness is much more important. If the 
wrong decision has inadvertently af- 
fected a student’s well-being, that deci- 
sion should be addressed. The most ef- 
ficient level at which to do that is where 
the decision was originally made. 
Every year the ombudsman handles 
numerous ~ unnecessarily complicated 
cases which need never have happened 
had only the initial decision maker 
been willing to reconsider the matter in 
a receptive and open-minded way. 

Fourth, although the one other per- 
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son who failed the course did benefit 
from Mr. G’s complaint, we observed 
a reluctance to review the grades of the 
class as a whole. When complaints are 
general and a class or a group of per- 
sons seems to have been disadvantag- 
ed, it is appropriate to review general- 
ly, even in the absence of other com- 
plaints. This is too rarely done. 

Finally, no comment on this case 
would be complete without some 
observation on the length of time it 
‘took to achieve what is at best only a 
partial solution. We cannot accept the 
excuses offered — summer vacations, 
heavy workload — as justification for 
what can only be called unreasonable 
delay. The real impediment to resolu- 
tion of the case was that it was just not 
thought to be important — merely a 
search for ‘‘abstract justice’’. 


The Case 
of Mr. Q 


r. Q. came to the office in the 

M fall of 1983. He had had the B 

grade for a summer course re- 
evaluated, but was not satisfied with 
the result and wanted to know if there 
was anything further he could do. The 
ombudsman read through his original 
re-evaluation request, and noted that 

Mr. Q claimed he had originally been 
told by the instructor that he had an A 
in the course. The ombudsman then ex- 
plained to Mr. Q that she was not 
qualified to re-evaluate the student’s 
work herself but could investigate his 
claim that the final grade had been 
lowered by the instructor after he had 
been informed of it. 

The situation, according to the stu- 
dent, was as follows: he had been anx- 
ious to earn a grade of A+ so that he 
might graduate with distinction. He 
had discussed this with the instructor; 
he had worked very hard in the course. 
When told he had only a final grade of 
A he had reacted badly, because, he 
said: ‘‘I put more work into the final 
take-home exam than into any other 
exercise in my undergraduate career. I 
reviewed over thirty books in the 
course of a nine-day period, as well as 
numerous articles...’’. The final mark 
reported for this student was a B. He 
surmised that the instructor, annoyed 
by his irritated reaction, had lowered 
the final grade from A to B. 

The student had appealed the B 
grade, and it was raised to B+. 

'-The ombudsman’s line of reasoning 
was as follows: If the student had real- 
ly been told he had A, and the mark 
had then been lowered, the student had 
been done a real injustice regardless of 
what mark the student ‘‘really’’ deserv- 





ed. Either the student had been told he 
had an A or the student was lying 
about having been told he had an A, or 
he had misunderstood. 

The instructor claimed the student 
had misunderstood: Mr. ‘‘had never 
been told he had a final grade of A. 

The re-evaluation committee had not 
enquired into the student’s claim. Nor 
had the committee examined the work 
of any other students in the course to 
see if grading standards applied to Mr. 
Q were discrepant. 

The ombudsman found that the 
grade sheet, and the final take-home, 
had originally shown A’s. The instruc- 
tor first declared that that was impossi- 
ble, but eventually admitted that she 
had originally given Mr. Q an A. She 
denied, however, that she had ever told 
Mr. Q this grade, and claimed she had 
first assigned the A because the student 
had intimidated her, and later had had 
second thoughts. Her credibility with 
the ombudsman suffered considerably, 
because she continually elaborated her 
story: as the weeks went by, the student 
was portrayed increasingly as ag- 
gressive and threatening in the instruc- 
tor’s account. 

The ombudsman had another reason 
to believe Mr. Q. Mr. Q. had called the 
Ombudsman’s Office in the summer 
stating he had just been told he had an 
A in a course, but believed’ he deserved 
an A+. He had spoken to a different 
ombudsman, but the office had kept a 
record of the call. 

This case took months of work and 
was never resolved to the satisfaction 
of the Ombudsman’s Office, for the 
following reasons: 5 
1. A further re-evaluation of Mr. Q’s 
work was made. Like the first, this re- 
evaluation failed to include a com- 
parison of the work of other students. 
The instructor’s comments on the final 
take-home exams made it clear to the 
ombudsman that she took Mr. Q’s 
work far more seriously than the work 
of other students whose grades were in 
the same range. His paper, unlike 
theirs, was neatly typed, and followed 
standard practices of footnoting and 
bibliography; one of the other papers 
had been described by the instructor as 
basically a ‘‘paraphrase of the tex- 
tbook,’’ yet assigned the same grade as 
Mr. Q’s. 

2. The instructor’s colleagues in the 
department clearly acted as if they 
could not question the statements of 
the instructor. They appeared to have 
concluded that the student had lied. 
This tendency, whether conscious or 
not, is a disservice to all students, not 
simply to Mr. Q. It disadvantages them 
greatly whenever they come into con- 
flict with the university. Of course, 
some students do lie: but to assume 
that any student will lie, or that 
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teachers never do, makes it very dif- 
ficult for students to receive a fair 
hearing. 


3. The department put an uncanny 
degree of faith in the intrinsic worth of 
a piece of work, as opposed to its 
relative worth. Absolute standards of 
intrinsic worth are a fiction. Any piece 
of student work can only be fairly 
evaluated in the context of a specific 
course: not merely in comparison to 
the work of other students, but equally 
in the context of the instructor’s own 
approach. The less objective the sub- 
ject matter, the more important it is to 
be aware of the instructor’s favoured 
ideology and expectations, and the less 
fruitful will be a simple adherence to 
‘‘standards’’. 
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4. The original re-evaluator, the in- 
structor, and the departmental com- 
mittee, held it very much against the 
student that he could dare imagine that 
he deserved an A+. There was con- 
siderable feelings that this kind of at- 
titude was absurd and merited its 
come-uppance. 

Finally, it is worth noting that once 
mistakes have been made, there is a 
tendency to be committed to them, 
rather than to correct them. The first 
re-evaluation made no attempt to ex- 
plore the glaring discrepancies in the 
stories of the student and instructor. 
Had it seen these discrepancies as rele- 
vant to the question of Mr. Q’s mark, 
it might have saved everyone from 
becoming entrenched and culminated 
in a much fairer decision. 


Staff and Faculty Cases 


to the office by members of the 

academic and non-acedemic staff 
comprised little more than 10% of the 
caseload in 1983-84. This is consistent 
with other years and with the numbers 
of these constituents in the university 
population. In a few instances, com- 
plainants were referred to the grievance 
procedures of the Concordia Universi- 
ty Faculty Association or the university 
staff grievance policy although, for the 
most part, complaints in this category 
were cases which did not lend 
themselves to formal complaint. 

Among the thirty cases brought by 
faculty members were four enquiring 
about the proper means to deal with 
students suspected of cheating or 
plagiarism. Five other cases concerned 
about students who 
presented disciplinary problems. In 
two of these the complainants asked us 
to meet with them and the students in- 
volved and the meetings were helpful in 
resolving the problems. 

A number of enquiries concerned 
salary and payroll matters or aspects of 
the benefits programme. Several 
members of the academic staff con- 
tacted the office regarding personality 
clashes with colleagues. Two depart- 
ment chairmen enquired about the pro- 
cedures to deal with members of their 
department who used foul language or 
were Otherwise abusive to secretarial 
staff. One instructor asked what he 
could do about a secretary who always 
seemed to give his work the lowest 
priority. 

Three cases involved the actual or 
expected non-renewal of part-time 
teaching contracts. In one case, where 
our investigation demonstrated that 
the complainant was the victim of 
baseless rumours begun by a full-time 
member of the department, we were 
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able to facilitate the offer of a new con- 
tract. In most such cases though, where 
contracts are not renewed for fiscal or 
other reasons, there is very little to be 
done. As in the case of casual or tem- 
porary non-academic staff, no appeal 
mechanism is available to instructors 
on part-time contracts, even when they 
are not renewed because of alleged un- 
satisfactory performance. As we noted 
in our report two years ago this is a 
matter of some concern to us. 

All but four cases brought by 
members of the non-academic staff 
concerned some aspect of the 
employer-employee relationship. One 
of those which did not was that of a 
staff member concerned about the 
potential misuse of old university let- 
terhead and other stationary she saw 
piled among the garbage in a laneway. 
The ombudsman reported the matter 
to the department concerned and the 
loose paper was wrapped up. Another 
staff member called on behalf of his 
pregnant wife who was taking a course. 
The room her class was given in had 
only one-piece desk and chair com- 
binations and, as the months passed, 
she was finding it harder and harder to 
fit into the seat. We contacted Physical 
Plant who were happy to provide a 
separate chair and table for the rest of 
the course. 

Seven cases involved persons who 
resigned with reluctance or were ter- 
minated for cause. These understan- 
dably posed some of the most difficult 
and painful problems faced over the 
past year. In two of these cases, the 
persons required only information 
about relevant university policies. The 
experience with the others has left us 
less than optimistic about the prospects 
of actually resolving many such cases 
in the future. It seems that by the time 
(Continued on the next page) 
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someone actually hands in a resigna- 
tion or is dismissed, relations between 
staff members and supervisor are 
generally irreparably damaged. In fact, 
none of the people involved in these 
cases wanted to continue in the same 
job, but sought other positions in the 
university or additional severance pay. 

Twelve staff members contacted the 
office in order to discuss difficulties 
within their work setting. Generally 
these involved conflicts with col- 
leagues, supervisors, or department 
heads. Some of these cases seem to 
continue unresolved, even for years. 
Inevitably, the bitterness and anger felt 
by complainants must affect depart- 
mental morale and this is certainly 
regrettable. The assistance we provide 
in such cases usually takes the form of 
information about university policies 
and procedures as well as suggestions 
about problem-solving approaches. 
Most often, no other action is re- 
quested. 

Other cases have involved classifica- 
tion and re-classification matters, and 
questions about the conditions for 
leaves of absence, vacation policy and 
maternity leave. Where necessary and 
appropriate, we have sought the 
assistance of the Department of 
Human Resources in resolving specific 
cases and providing information on 
Others; these consultations are ex- 
tremely helpful. 


Cases 
brought 


by other 
persons 


his category is made up of cases 

l which did not fit properly into 

_ other classifications, and includes 

cases generated by alumni, applicants 

for admission and employment, and 
the general public. 

The most common sort of enquiry in 
this category comes from former 
students who have failed and are not 
permitted to re-register. In a majority 
of these cases we can do little more 
than ensure that no error has been 
made in designating these persons as 
failed students. We advise them about 
the procedures which they should 
follow to seek re-admission. For many 
failed students their dismissal from the 
university is the end of years of hope 
and planning and they are often 
despondent and desperate. We have 
found that it is worth taking the time 
— sometimes hours — to discuss in a 
realistic way other personal, career or 
educational options they might ex- 
plore. 

Three applicants for employment 
contacted the office because, in spite of 
several applications and, in two cases, 
one or two interviews, they had not 
been hired for positions they felt 


qualified for. In such cases we have 
tried to secure and explain, where 
possible, reasons for negative deci- 
sions, but in none of the cases did it ap- 
pear appropriate to review the merits 
of the hiring decisions themselves. 
Fifteen applicants for admission ap- 
proached us, most commonly asking 
for an explanation of why they had not 
been admitted. In some of these cases 
they described situations or gave infor- 
mation that had not been available to 
the Admissions Office and we 
facilitated the transfer of this informa- 
tion to the proper persons. A large pro- 
portion of the complaints and en- 
quiries concerning admission is 
brought by applicants to the Faculty of 
Fine Arts or to other programmes 
which base their decisions on 
something more than the applicant’s 
academic record. It is inevitable that 
any judgement of artistic work or 
assessment of an interview involves a 
certain amount of subjectivity. Thus, 
our practice in such cases is to deter- 
mine whether procedurally the port- 
folio, audition or interview has receiv- 
ed the proper attention in line with the 
policy of the particular department. 
Throughout 1983-84, and indeed un- 
til about a month ago, we were 
perplexed by the unusual number of 
telephone enquiries we received from a 
variety of persons not connected in any 
way with the university. Invariably, 
these callers explained complaints 
about one or another department or 
ministry of the provincial government 
and in most cases we referred them on 


‘to our provincial counterpart, the Pro- 


tecteur du Citoyen. One of the callers 
was a member of the staff of the On- 
tario Ombudsman’s Office enquiring 
about prisons in Québec. Intrigued, we 
asked him why he had called us. It 
turned out that he thought he was call- 
ing the office of the Protecteur du 
Citoyen, but had been given our 
number by Bell Canada’s Directory 
Assistance. Putting two and two 


together, we finally figured out the 


probable cause of the confusion. The 
Protecteur du Citoyen is not listed in 
the phone books as ‘Ombudsman’; our 
office in fact, under the Concordia 
University entry, is the only om- 
budsman listing Bell has. The com- 
puters were coming up with our 
number whenever anyone asked simply 
for ‘the ombudsman’! We confirmed 
our hunch with Bell’s General 
Manager, then suggested to Yves 
Labonté, the Protecteur du Citoyen, 
that his service to citizens (as well as 
our service to members of the universi- 
ty) would be improved if his office 
were listed with Bell both ways. We are 
happy to report that the matter has 
been taken care of and our phones are 
considerably quieter. 

In conclusion, we would like to say 
thank you to those of you who en- 
trusted us with your problems and 
those who helped resolve them. This 
year a very special thank you is in order 
to Irene Thatcher who retired in 
August after many years as secretary in 
our Sir George Williams Office. Rene 
served students, staff and faculty with 
discretion and good humour and she is 
greatly missed. 

Suzanne Belson 


Frances Bauer 


PES 











Statistics 1983-84 





Table A gives an analysis of the 
caseload by action required and is 
divided into seven categories which are 
explained briefly below. Table B is a 
breakdown of the caseload by consti- 
tuency. Table C gives the sex of per- 
sons requesting our services and, final- 
ly, in Table D, we compare the total 
caseload with the data for the previous 
years. 

Information and referral: Cases in 
this category did not always involve a 
complaint. Many people, whether 
students or employees, simply do not 
know where to turn with a problem. In 
these instances the ombudsman will try 
to refer them to the proper channel or 
discuss possible alernative approaches. 
Often people will contact the office for 
an opinion to help them decide whether 
they have realistic grounds for com- 
plaints. 

Complaint unjustified: A complaint 
is made but after investigation the om- 
budsman concludes there has been no 
irregularity, error or injustice and that 
the complaint therefore has no valid 
basis. 

Complaint justified: The om- 
budsman finds a complaint justified 
and attempts to resolve the situation. 
This group of cases has been further 


divided into ‘resolved’ and 
‘unresolved’. It is inevitable that not all 
parties involved in a conflict will 
always be satisfied with the disposition 
of a case. A decision as to whether 
resolution was achieved reflects the 
view of the ombudsman, and is a view 
not necessarily shared by others involv- 
ed in the case. 


Case withdrawn refers to those cases 
in which the complainant decides, after 
investigation has begun, not to pursue 
the matter. 

No jurisdiction covers cases that are 
outside the jurisdiction of the Code of 
Conduct. These concern both 
university-related problems and exter- 
nal matters. In such cases we try to of- 
fer as much advice as possible, but or- 
dinarily without becoming actively in- 
volved. When it is appropriate we 
make referrals to outside agencies or 
Other university departments, most 
commonly the Legal Information Ser- 
vice. 

Observer or witness: A situation or 
information is brought to the attention 
of the office but no action is 1) re- 
quired, 2) appropriate or 3) possible. 

Ongoing cases: Cases not concluded 
by the time of this report. 


TABLE A — ACTION REQUIRED 


Information 346 
Complaint unjustified* 39 

Complaint justified: 
Unresolved 9 
Resolved 108 
Complaint withdrawn 7 
Observer or witness 28 
No jurisdiction 27 
Ongoing 2 
566 


TABLE B— CASELOAD BY 
CONSTITUENCY 


Undergraduate students 380 
Graduate students 57 
Independent students 15 
Continuing Education students 3 
Academic staff 30 
Non-academic staff 35 
Other _ 4 

566 


(former students and employees, 
applicants for admission, alumni 
and others who are not 
technically members of the 
university at the time of 
enquiry). 


TABLE C — SEX OF PERSONS 
REQUESTING SERVICE 


Male Fem- 
ale Gro- 
ups 
Undergraduate tt 
students 240 133 7 


Graduate students 38 619 
Independent students 5 9 1 
Continuing Education 


students 1 2 
Academic staff 20 10 
Non-academic staff 10 — 25 
Other raawtht lee 19 

341 217 8 


TABLE D — TOTAL CASELOAD 


1978-79 429 
1979-80 523 
1980-81 549 
1981-82 573 
1982-83 580 
1983-84 566 


* Most unjustified complaints are 
not investigated. They are 
included in the information and 
referral category. 





The preceding five pages have been 

_ prepared by the Ombudsman’s office 

and are reproduced as a supplement to 
the Thursday Report. 
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HYPNOSIS: A number of studies 
involving, or related to, hypnosis 
are being conducted in the hyp- 
nosis lab of Concordia’s 
Psychology Department. Anyone 
who is interested, and would like 
more information, please call 
Robert Nadon at 879-5804 bet- 
ween 10 and 12 o’clock, Monday 


to Thursday, March through 
April. 
CONFERENCE TRAVEL 


GRANTS FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL STUDENTS: The 
Canadian Bureau for Interna- 
tional Education is sponsoring a 
limited number of 
travel/conference grants (up to 
$500) for International students in 
Canada to help them participate 
in scholarly conferences being 
held in Canada in 1985, after May 
1985. Application forms are 
available from Annex M-106, 
2135 Mackay Street (telephone: 
879-2840). Priority will be given to 
students whose participation in- 
volves presenting a paper, speak- 
ing on or chairing a panel, or 
organizing a session, as part of the 
regular program of any scholarly 
conference. Applicants must sub- 
mit a completed application 
together with supporting 
documentation to the office of the 
International Student Adviser 
(2135 Mackay St.) by March 15, 
1985. 

THE ART WORKSHOP: Photo 
exhibition by David Evans. 
Gallery hours: 10 a.m. - 12 noon 
and 2-5 p.m., Monday-Friday. 
Photography classes are: BEGIN- 
NER on Wednesdays, 1-3 p.m. or 
7-9 p.m.; INTERMEDIATE, on 
Thursdays, 7-9 p.m. and AD- 
VANCED on Thursdays, 7-9 p.m. 
For more information call 
482-0320 loc. 207 or drop by at 
2480 West Broadway, Loyola 
campus. 

UNIVERSITY WRITING TEST: 
If you entered Concordia in 
September 1983 or later (Fine Arts 
Students Sept. 1984 or later) you 
are subject to the new graduation 
requirement concerning COM- 
PETENCE IN WRITTEN EX- 
PRESSION. Before you graduate 
you must take and pass the 
UNIVERSITY WRITING TEST 
in ENGLISH or FRENCH. You 
can meet the Graduation require- 
ment by obtaining an grade of C- 
or better in English C212 or 
Francais C400, or, if you are in 
the Bachelor of Engineering or a 
Journalism program, a grade of 
C- or better in Engineering C281 
or Journalism C201 repsectively. 
If you have been tested for admis- 
sion purposes and have obtained a 
predetermined high level in the 
CELDT, the TOEFL or the 
University of Michigan English 
Language Test, you are con- 
sidered to have met the graduation 
requirement. There will be a 
number of opportunities to take 
the test each year, but you are en- 
couraged to do so as soon as 
possible after entry. The test will 
be held on FRIDAY, MARCH 22, 
4-5:30 p.m., on the Sir George 
Williams Campus. Appointment 
cards are necessary; they may be 
picked up March 13-18 at 
Registrar’s. Services: CC-214, 
Loyola campus; N-107, SGW 
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campus. There is no charge for the 
test. Take it as often as is 
necessary. 
THE LACOLLE CENTRE is 
now accepting applications for the 
months of JUNE, JULY and 
AUGUST 1985. Deadline for sub- 
mission of applications is 
MARCH 15, 1985. For more in- 
formation call 482-0320, local 
344. 
ARE YOU HAVING PRO- 
BLEMS WITH STUDY, WRIT- 
TEN ASSIGNMENTS, EXAMS? 
If so, the CENTRE FOR 
MATURE STUDENTS’ free con- 
sultation service might be of help 
to you. On Thursdays 4-8 p.m. 
starting March 7 and ending April 
11 in H-462-11, Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. Drop in or call 879-7271 
for an appointment or for more 
information. 
TO ALL CONCORDIA 
STUDENTS: INCOME TAX 
RECEIPTS — The following will 
be available for pick up: THE 
EDUCATION DEDUCTION 
CERTIFICATE (T2202A form — 
for full time students only) and 
the TUITION FEE CER- 
TIFICATE (Receipt for income 
tax purposes) will be available 
Mar. 19 to 
April 30 in Room: N-107-4,Norris 
Bldg., SGW campus; March 11 to 
15 in CC-214, Loyola. Hours are 
Mon. to Thurs., 9 a.m. to 7 p.m.; 
Friday, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Bring 
your ID card. 


DISCOVER YOURSELF: Course 
in meditation (technique and 
philosophy) Tuesdays, March 

19 and 26 at 8:30 p.m., room 
F-202, 2060 Mackay St. For more 
information call 282-0672 or 
288-7961. 

C.A.S.E. is organizing a trip to 
the Lacolle Centre the weekend of 
March 15-17. The weekend will in- 
clude writing workshops, 
playreading and more. Cost is 
$20.00 with own transportation, 
$35.00 transportation provided. 
For more information or to sign 
up, come to H-523 between 2 and 
6 p.m., Monday to Thursday only 
or phone 277-0788 and ask for 
Kathy. Full payment is required 
when registering, including a $10 
non-refundable deposit. Open to 
all English students and pro- 
fessors. 

CONCORDIA’S GRADUATE 
DIPLOMA IN ACCOUNTAN- 
CY: Concordia’s Graduate Pro- 
gram in Accountancy prepares 
students for careers in Chartered 
Accountancy. The program has 
been completely re-designed with 
new facilities, new faculty, new 
material and new academic 
policies and administrative pro- 
cedures. We want to attract quali- 
ty students who want an exciting 
and challenging program of 
studies. Information brochures 
are available. Information and 
answers to your questions on 
Wednesday, March 27 in GM-212, 
11 a.m.-12 noon, 1560 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. W. 

SUMMER SCHOOL IN 
GREECE: Spend 6. sun-filled 
weeks on the Corinthian Gulf. 
Gain 6 credits. May 17-June 30, 
1985. $1850 includes everything. 
Call 484-7736 or 879-8436. 

TO CUNASA MEMBERS: 


SUGARING-OFF at Sommer- 


ville’s Sugar Shack, Hemm- 
ingford, Quebec on March 30. 
Cost: CUNASA members, $5.00 
per person; friends & family, 
$8.00 per person. For further in- 
formation please contact Angela 
Wilson at 482-0320 ext. 697. 
CONCORDIA COUNCIL ON 
STUDENT LIFE ANNUAL 
AWARDS — REQUEST FOR 
NOMINATIONS: The Concordia 
Council on Student Life Awards 
Committee is receiving nomina- 
tions for the following: 1. 
Outstanding Contribution 
Awards. 2. Media Awards. 3. 
Merit Awards. They have been 
developed to recognize excep- 
tional contributions to student life 
at Concordia University. The 
Outstanding Contribution and 
Media awards are open to 
students; Merit awards are open 
to all members of the university 
community. Nomination forms 
are available from: Dean of 
Students Office, AD-129, Loyola 
campus; Dean of Students Office, 
Annex M, 2135 Mackay, SGW 
campus; CUSA Office, 6931 Sher- 
brooke St. W., Loyola campus 
and CUSA Office, H-637, SGW 
campus. Deadline for nomina- 
tions is March 29, 1985. Awards 
Ceremony will take place on Fri- 
day, April 12, 1985. 
NOMINATION FORMS FOR 
THE ENGINEERING AND 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
GRADUATE ASSOCIATION 
are available in H-937, Hall Bldg. 
Contact Richard Guimond, the 
chief returning officer, for more 
information. Last day for 
nomination application is March 


15, 1985. Elections are to be held, 


on March 27, 28, 29. 
CONCORDIANS ARE PLANN- 
ING A ‘PERFORMANCE FOR 
ETHIOPIA’’ to raise funds for 
the starving people. We know 
there is talent here at Concordia 
and we want it to produce an ex- 
traordinary show. This is a call for 
singers, dancers, bands, come- 
dians (comediennes), musicians 
and poets. For further informa- 
tion, contact Bruce Mann or 
James Wright at 484-4095. 
LESBIAN AND GAY FRIENDS 
OF CONCORDIA: LACOLLE 
RETREAT — March 22-24, 1985. 
For more information call 
879-8406. 

CONCORDIA CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES: 
Two-day seminar on OPTIMIZ- 
ING WAREHOUSE OPERA- 
TIONS April 18-19 in Montreal 
and on June 6-7 in Toronto. The 
program fee per person is $690 
which includes luncheon and all 
program materials. For more in- 
formation call Sandy Oak at 
879-4014. 

CONCORDIA CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES: A 
special one-day STATE-OF-THE- 
ART EXECUTIVE BRIEFING, 
STRATEGIC PLANNING on 
April 12 in Calgary and on June 7 
in Toronto. The Briefing is based 
on confidential findings from a 
13-year research project and is 
about one of the most critical and 
unsettling topics in business to- 
day. For more information, call 
Susan Long at 879-4014. 





WORD-PROCESSING: The 
Centre for Continuing Education 
is offering Word-Processing 
courses (Word Perfect) using IBM 
personal computers. Day sessions 
starting March 25, Monday- 
Friday, 9 a.m.-12 noon (2 weeks: 
15 hours/week - Total 30 hours - 
Fee: $195.00). Evening session 


Thursday 14 


CABARET THEATRE: The 
Association of Producing Artists 
presents AGNES OF GOD, 
directed by Jack Langedyk and 
Nancy Irena Wood, and featuring 
Nancy Allison, Carla Napier and 
Margarita Stocker at 8 p.m. in the 





_SGW Faculty Club,. 7th floor, 


Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W. SGW campus. Tickets: 
are available at the door (7th 
floor, Faculty Club) and are $3 
for students and senior citizens 
and $5 for the general public. 
Reservations can be made by 
phoning 879-2852, 9 a.m. - 10 
p.m., or 488-7043. 

HISTORY DEPARTMENT 
PUBLIC LECTURE SERIES: 
Prof. Sterling Stuckey, Nor- 
thwestern University, on 
AFRICAN CEREMONY AND 
AMERICAN SLAVERY: THE 
FUSION OF AFRICAN 
ETHNIC GROUPS AND THE 
BUILDING OF COMMUNITY 
at 8:30 p.m. in H-937, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 

SCHOOL OF COMMUNITY 
AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Prof. 
K. Levitt, Economics Depart- 
ment, McGill University, on 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL 
JUSTICE, 4-6 p.m., at the School 
of Community and Public Af- 
fairs, 2149 Mackay. 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES: Sr. 
Prudence Allen, Philosophy 
Dept., Concordia University, on 
SEXUAL DEFINITION IN THE 


‘MEDIEVAL CHURCH at 8 p.m. 


in the Vanier Auditorium, Loyola 
campus, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
(The lecture is based on Sr. 
Allen’s forthcoming book The 


Concept of Woman: The 
Aristotelian Revolution — 750 
BC-1250 AD). 


CENTRAL AMERICA COM- 
MITTEE: Films — THE SE- 
COND REVOLUTION, an ex- 
amination of the role of women in 
the national liberation struggles in 
Central America, and DAWN OF 
THE PEOPLE, on the successful 
literacy campaign carried out 
since the Nicaraguan revolution at 
2 p.m. in H-635-2, Hall Bldg. 


SGW campus. 

AFRICAN STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION: African 
Awareness Week — Today 


AFRICA: DEPENDENCE OR 
INDEPENDENCE OF CANA- 
DIAN FOREIGN AID, 1960-1985 
— 2:15-3:30 p.m., THE EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE AFRICAN 
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starting week of April 15 (10 
weeks: 3 hours/week - Total 30 
hours - Fee: $195.00). Limited 
enrollment. Registration is on a 
first-come-first-served basis. All 
sessions are held at the Centre for 


Continuing Education, 1822 de — 


Maisonneuve Blvd. W. For fur- 
ther information call 879-8436. 


CONTINENT, a recorded speech 
by Mr. Kwame Toure; 3:30-4:30 
p.m., NFB film MAU MAU, 
WHITE MAN’S COUNTRY, 
adp. 1972; 5-7 p.m., panel discus- 
sion on AFRICA IN THE 1980s 
with Mr. Nigel Martin, Ministry 
of External Affairs, Coordinator, 
Canadian Food Aid to Africa (on 
CANADIAN FOOD AID PRO- 
GRAM TO AFRICA 
(ETHIOPIA) — 1984-1985); Mr. 
Gislain Vallade, President, OX- 
FAM Quebec (on NON- 
GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AID TO 
AFRICA — 1980s); Mr. René 
Lacoste, Project Director, 
Catholic Mission for Africa (on IS 
AFRICA ON THE VERGE OF 
SOCIO-POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC GENOCIDE?); Dr. 
Daniel Otchere Jr., Prof. of 
Economics, Concordia University 
(on AFRICA AND THE I.M.F. 
in 1985; IS THERE ANY 
ALTERNATIVE FOR 
ECONOMIC POLICY FOR 
AFRICA?) in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 

CONCORDIA ART GALLERY: 
Joyce Wieland: A Decade of Pain- 
ting; Francois Baillairgé 
(1759-1830); A_ portfolio of 
academic drawings. Until March 
23, on the mezzanine, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 

DISPLAY CASE EXHIBITION: 
PORCELAIN: TRADITIONS 
OF EXCELLENCE, until April 6 


on the mezzanine, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 
UKRAINIAN STUDENTS 


ASSOCIATION: Cultural day on 
the mezzanine, Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. For more information 
call 879-8019. SGW campus. 
LESBIAN & GAY FRIENDS OF 
CONCORDIA: Address by Pierre 
Poupart of Civil Liberties Union, 
in H-333-6, Hall Bldg., 4 to 6 p.m. 
SGW campus. 


Friday 15 








CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
QUE VIVA MEXICO (Sergei M. 
Eisenstein, 1931) at 7 p.m.; THE 
GETTING OF WISDOM (Bruce 
Beresford, 1977) (English) with 
Susannah Fowle, Hilary Ryan, 
Terence Donovan, Patricia Ken- 
nedy and Sheila Helpmann at 9 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 

ENGINEERING AND COM- 
PUTER SCIENCE FACULTY: 
(See the back page) 
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Meeting at 2 p.m. in H-769, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 

PH.D. WORKSHOP — 
VISITING SPEAKERS SERIES: 
Dr. E. Han Kim, University of 
Michigan, on EVOLUTION OF 
THE TENDER OFFER, 3-5 
p.m., in GM-503-48 (Sth floor), 
1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
(Guy Metro Bldg.). 

AFRICAN STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION: African 
Awareness Week — Today THE 
POLITICS OF FOOD AID TO 
AFRICA — 1:30-2:30 p.m., Dr. 
Arthur Kroker, Prof. of Political 
and Social Theory, Concordia 
University, on INTERNA- 
TIONAL POLITICS OF FOOD 
AID IN THE 1980s; 2:30-3:30 
p.m., Dr. Frank Chalk, Prof. of 
History, Concordia Univrsity, on 
HISTORICAL AND EM- 
PIRICAL PERSPECTIVES OF 
FAMINE IN AFRICA; 3:30-4:30 
p.m., Dr. Stephen Hlophe, Prof. 
of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Concordia University, on THE 
EFFECT OF ECOLOGICAL 
AND URBAN PLANNING IN 
AFRICA IN THE 80s DUE TO 
FAMINE. H-110, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 

ATTENTION SOUTH-EAST- 
ASIAN STUDENTS: General 
Assembly, 6-8 p.m., in H-460, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. Agenda: 
Election. 

UKRAINIAN STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION: CULTURE 
NIGHT at 8 p.m. in H-651, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 

SGW FACULTY CLUB: St- 
Patrick’s evening starting at 4 
p.m. Irish music, green beer and 
Irish coffee. All welcome. 
CABARET THEATRE: See 
Thursday 14. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: IRISH 
COFFEE — In celebration of St- 
Patrick (and others), 12 noon - 
1:30 p.m. in Belmore House; 
IRISH COFFEE HOUSE — An 
evening of music, Irish and other- 
wise at 8 p.m. in Belmore House, 
Loyola campus. 


Saturday 16 








CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
ALEXANDER NEVSKY 
(Aleksandre Nevskij) (Sergei M. 
Eisenstein, 1938) (English subt.) 
with Nikolai Tcherkassov, Nikolai 
Okhloptov, Andrej Abrikosov 
and Dimitri Orlov at 7 p.m.; THE 
LAST WAVE (Peter Weir, 1977) 
(English) with Richard 
Chamberlain, Olivia Hamnett, 
David Gulpilil, _Nandjiwarra 
Amagula, Fred Parslow and Vi- 
vian Gray at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 
CABARET THEATRE: See 
Thursday 14. Two shows tonight; 
8 p.m. and 10:30 p.m. 





Sunday 17 





CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 


ON THE BEACH (Stanley 
Kramer, 1959) (English) with Ava 
Gardner, Gregory Peck, Fred 
Astaire and Anthony Perkins at 5 
p.m.; IVAN THE TERRIBLE 
(Part 1) (Sergei Eisenstein, 1943) 
(English subt.) with Nikolai 
Cherkassov, Ludmila 
Tselikoskaya, Serafina Birman 
and Vsevolod Pudovkin at 7:30 
p.m.; IVAN THE TERRIBLE 
(Part II) (Sergei M. Eisenstein, 
1946) (English subt.) with Nikolai 
Cherkassov, Serafina Birman, 
Pavel Kodochnikov and Andrei 
Abrikosov at 9:30 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
FOURTH SUNDAY OF LENT 
— Presider, Robert Gaudet, S.J., 
Concordia Campus Ministry, at 
11 a.m. and 8 p.m., in the Loyola 


Chapel, Loyola campus. 


Monday 18 





CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
GOUPI MAINS ROUGES 
(Jacques Becker, 1943) (English 
subt.) with Fernand Ledoux, 
Georges Rolin, Blanchette Brunoy 
and Germaine Kerjean at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. 
SGW campus. 


Tuesday 19 








CONCERT: The Concordia 
University Department of Music 
will present a student recital. In 
the first half, soprano Tracy 
Shuster, accompanied by Nancy 
Theriault, pianist, will perform 
works by Purcell, Bach, Mozart, 
Schubert, Rossini, Hutchinson 
and Dunhill. In the second half, 
clarinetist Ronald Silvester, ac- 
companied by Danielle Asselin, 
pianist, will perform works by 
Bernstein, Schumann and 
Debussy. At 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Loyola campus. FREE. 
SCIENCE COLLGE: Dr. Michael 
Ruse, Guelph University, on 
EVOLUTION AND ETHICS — 
HAVE THEY ANYTHING TO 
SAY TO EACH OTHER? at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bleg. SGW 
campus. 

LONERGAN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE: Dr. Michael Ruse, 
Guelph University, on EVOLU- 
TION BY JERKS? A 
PHILOSOPHER. LOOKS AT 
PUNCTUATED 
EQUILIBRIUM, 10-11:30 a.m. in 
RB-304, 7302 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Loyola campus. For further infor- 
mation call 482-0320, ext. 697. 
RELIGION DEPARTMENT — 
JANIE COOPER MEMORIAL 
LECTURE: Prof. Ehud Luz, 
Haifa University, on THE USE 
AND ABUSE OF MILITARY 
POWER: THE MORAL DILEM- 
MA OF ZIONISM at 8 p.m. in 
H-937, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
For further information call 
879-4194). 

SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR IN- 


The Thursday Report is the community 
newspaper of Concordia University, serving 
faculty, staff and students at the downtown 
and west end campuses. It is published 
weekly during the academic year by the 
Public Relations Office, Concordia Univer- 
sity, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., Mon- 
treal, Qué. H3G 1M8. (514) 879-8497. 
Material published in The Thursday Report 
may be reproduced without permission. 


STITUTE: Book sale, 5-7 p.m., 
MU Annex, 2170- Bishop. 


Wednesday 20 





CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE CRANES ARE FLYING 
(Letyat Zhuravli) (Mikhail 
Kalatozov, 1957) (English subt.) 
with Tatiana Samoilova, Alexei 
Batalov, Vasily Merkuryev and 
Alexander Svorin at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW cam- 
pus. 

LOYOLA FILM SERIES: 
HIROSHIMA MON AMOUR 
(Alain Resnais, 1959) (English 
subt.) with Emmanuelle Riva, Eiji 
Okada, Stella Dassas and Bernard 
Fresson at 7 p.m.; AU HASARD 
BALTHAZAR (Robert Bresson, 
1966) (English subt.) with Anne 
Wiazemsky, Francois Lafarge, 
Philippe Asselin, Nathalie Joyaut, 
and Walter Green at 8:45 p.m. in 
the F.C. Smith Auditorium, 
Loyola campus, 7141 Sherbrooke 
St. W. FREE. 

RELIGION DEPARTMENT & 


HARVEY GOLDEN _IN- 
STITUTE: Prof. Ehud Luz, 
Haifa University, on 


TOLERANCE AND CHOSEN- 
NESS IN MODERN JEWISH 
THOUGHT 8 p.m. Sayde Bronf- 
man Theatre. 5170 Céte Ste- 
Catherine Rd. For further infor- 
mation call 879-4194. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING - DOCTORAL SEMINAR: 
Duc Doan on FATIGUE 
BEHAVIOUR OF GRAPHITE- 
EPOXY COMPOSITES 
4:05-5:55 p.m. in H-929-23, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 
INTERUNIVERSITY CENTRE 
FOR THE STUDY OF 
RELIGION: J.J.M. Roberts, 
Princeton, on CAN ONE TRUST 
THE GODS: DIVINE DECEIT 
IN ISRAEL AND IN ANCIENT 
NEAR-EAST at 8 p.m., Room 
101, 2060 Mackay St. SGW cam- 
pus. 

CONCERT: Big Band 1, Don 
Habib, Director (Winners of the 
Montreal Regional Stage Band 
Festival 1985) in a concert of 
works by Charles Mingus, Bob 
Brookmeyer, Dave Berger and a 
tribute to Thad Jones at 8:30 p.m. 
in the Campus Centre, 7141 Sher- 
brooke St. W. Loyola campus. 
FREE. 

IRANIAN STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION: Cultural days, 
until Friday 22, on the mezzanine, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: Lenten 
Rite of Reconciliation — A liturgy 
for the Sacrament of reconcilia- 
tion during Lent. Confessions. 
Loyola Chapel, 7:30-8:30 p.m. 
Confessions will also be heard 
after the Noon Mass (12:30-1 
p.m.). 


Thursday 21 








BOARD OF GOVERNORS: 
Open meeting at about 1:15 p.m. 


Credit would be appreciated. 

University events and notices are publish- 
ed free of charge. Classified ads cost 15 
cents per word up to 25 words, and 20 cents 
per word over 25 words. Events, notices 
and classified ads must reach the Public 
Relations office (BC-213) in writing no later 
than Monday noon, prior to the Thursday 
publication date. 


EDITOR: Barbara Verity 

REGULAR CONTRIBUTORS: Carole 
Kleingrib, Maryse Perraud, Sandra Wills, 
R. Bella Rabinovitch, Patricia Willoughby, 
Simon Twiston Davies, David Winch, Ross 
Rogers, 
Sutherland. 

TYPESETTING AND ASSEMBLY: 


Paul Serralheiro and Alastair 


Atelier Centre Ville 
PRINTING: Richelieu, Roto-Litho 
CIRCULATION: 9,000 copies. 


the back page the back page the back page 


in H-769, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. 

LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
PUBLIC LECTURE: Prof. Raul 
Hilberg, John G. McCullough 
Professor at the University of Ver- 
mont and author of The Destruc- 
tion of the European Jews (1961) 
and Special Trains to Auschwitz 


(1981), will speak on THE 
MEANING OF THE 
HOLOCAUST IN WESTERN 


CIVILIZATION at 8:30 p.m. in 
H-110, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR IN- 
STITUTE: Book sale, 10 a.m. — 
12 noon, MU Annex, 2170 
Bishop. 

LESBIAN AND GAY FRIENDS 
OF CONCORDIA: Discussion on 
COMING OUT. Easy? Difficult? 
How many stages are there? Can 
it ever be called a ‘‘fait ac- 
compli’’? In room H-333-6, Hall 
Bldg., 4-6 p.m. SGW campus. 


Friday 22 


CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE CHANT OF JIMMIE 
BLACKSMITH (Fred Schepisi, 
1978) (English) with Tommy 
Lewis, Freddy Reynolds, Ray Bar- 
rett, Angela Punch and Jack 
Thompson at Tee as 
NEWSFRONT (Phillip Noyce, 
1978) (English) with Bill Hunter, 
Wendy Hughes, Gerard Kennedy, 
Chris Haywood and Angela 
Punch at 9:15 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2 each. SGW campus. 
SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. in 
the Conference Room of the Pro- 
testant School Board of Greater 
Montreal, (corner Fielding and 
Cote St-Luc). 

MUSIC DEPARTMENT: Public 
address by the British composer 


Peter Maxwell Davies, 2-5:30 
p.m., in H-110, Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. 


INTERNATIONAL 

STUDENTS: Information 
workshop on CANADA AND 
QUEBEC IMMIGRATION — 
FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES FOR 
STUDENTS ON VISAS, 2-4:30 
p.m., in H-762, 7th floor, Hall 
Bldg. The seminar will also focus 
on other areas of interest: work 
permits, landed immigrant status, 
returning home for the summer, 
new regulations for visas for the 





Fall 1985 term. Representatives 
from the Canada and Québec Im- 
migration Offices, as well as the 
Registrar’s Office, will give a 
presentation and then a question 
and answer period will follow. 
Call 879-2840 if you wish to attend 
the workshop. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: Oscar 
Romero Assassination Anniver- 
sary — The liturgy of the Noon 
Mass will recall the witness of this 
man’s life, and offer prayer for 
the people of El Salvador. At 
12:05 noon, Loyola Chapel, 
Loyola campus. 





Saturday 23 





CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Cinema for peace — DARK CIR- 
CLE (Judy Irving, Chris Beaver 
and Ruth Landy (The indepen- 
dent Documentary Group)) 
(English) at 7 p.m.; WEEKEND 
OF SHADOWS (Tom: Jeffrey, 
1978) (English) with John Waters, 
Melissa Jaffer, Wyn Roberts and 
Barbara West at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 


Sunday 24 





CONSERVATORY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
THE PLUMBER (Peter Weir, 
1979) (English) with Judy Morris, 
Ivar Kants, Robert Coleby, Henri 
Szeps and Candy Raymond at 5 
p.m.; MY BRILLIANT CAREER 
(Gillian Armstrong, 1979) 
(English) with Judy Davis, Sam 
Neil, Wendy Hughes, Robert 
Grubb and Pat Kennedy at 6:30 
p.m.; BREAKER MORANT 
(Bruce Beresford, 1980) (English) 
with Edward Woodward, Jack 
Thompson, John Waters, Bryan 
Brown and Rod Mullinar at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2 each. 
SGW campus. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: JESUIT 
COMPANION VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM. A _ Volunteer pro- 
gram for men and women to work 
among the poor in Canada with a 
CONCERN FOR SOCIAL 
JUSTICE. Bill Clarke, S.J., 
Director of the program, will meet 
during the day with candidates 
seeking information. To arrange 
an interview, contact Belmore 
House at 482-0320 ext. 243. 








classifieds 











FYPEWRITING: Theses, 
manuscripts, letters, resumés; 16 
years experience, rapid service. 


$1.50/page/double. Work done 
on IBM. Mrs. Paulette Vigneualt. 
2-minute walk from McGill Cam- 
pus. Telephone: 288-9638. 


+ 


_ TYPING: Professional, Punctual, 


Reliable. All Faculty, Graduate, 

Student papers and thesis in 

English, French, Spanish — on 

IBM-Selectric Ill. Downtown 

near Sherbrooke. Call 849-9708 

before 8 p.m. (try weekends too). 
a 


PRIVATE FRENCH LESSONS. 
Graduate French student. Ex- 
perienced. Reasonable price. All 
levels. Call 341-4587. 


